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WILLIAM FLETCHER WELD. 


THE family of Weld dates back to 1352, William Weld, High 
Sheriff of London. The New-England branch came from Suffolk, 
the home of Governor Winthrop. 

In 1632 Captain Joseph Weld, with his brother, the Reverend 
Thomas Weld, being “Puritans of the Puritans,” came to New 
England for freedom ; not penniless adventurers, with nothing to lose 
and everything to gain, but leaving behind home, comfort, pros- 
perity and assured position, for conscience’ sake. 

Captain Joseph Weld settled in Roxbury, Mass., and became a 
freeman in the colony, which made him a grant of several hundred 
acres, now West Roxbury Park. This was the family home for 
nearly two hundred years. 

Being well trained in arms, he was a valuable aid to Governor 
Winthrop in military affairs, and served in numerous fights with the 
Indians. His death was a great loss to the colony, and is mentioned 
by Winthrop. Savage stated that he was the richest man in the 
colony, at the time of his death, and was one of the first donors to 
Harvard College, of which his brother Thomas was of the first Board 
of Overseers. 

William Fletcher Weld, the subject of this sketch, the sixth 
generation from Captain Joseph Weld aforesaid, was born in the old 
homestead, April 15th, 1800. His grandfather, Eleazer Weld, was 
a Judge, and also Colonel in the Revolutionary War, and Paymas- 
ter of Washington’s army at Cambridge, in 1777 and 1778. 

His father, William Gordon Weld, was intended for the bar, but 
became a ship owner, sailed and loaded his own ship to foreign ports. 
Tt was he, who, while commanding his armed ship the “Jason” in 
1802, off Tunis, beat off an Algerine pirate vessel and recaptured 
two American brigs with their crews. In July, 1812, returning in 
the ship Mary, with a valuable cargo of wine and Spanish silver 
dollars from Spain, not knowing that war had been declared, he ran 
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into Boston harbor, right into the jaws of the British frigate Spartan, 
38 guns, was captured and his vessel, crew and cargo sent to Hali- 
fax, and condemned. But the commander, Brenton, being an old 
friend, allowed him to escape without imprisonment, but almost 
penniless, to his home. In 1798 he married Hannah Minot, daugh- 
ter of Jonas Clarke Minot, a well-known merchant of Boston. 

The family losses during the Revolution, and the death of Colonel 
Weld, necessitated the sale of the old homestead in Roxbury, in order 
to divide the property among his brothers and sisters. 

William Fletcher Weld was the eldest of eleven children, and 
only twelve years old at the time. At the age of fifteen he was 
obliged to forego Harvard College, for which he was intended, and 
went into the office of T. K. Jones & Co., largely engaged in foreign 
trade, and considered the leading importers of Boston. 

He became their head confidential clerk ; and at twenty-two years 
of age went into business for himself, which prospered well until he 
was induced to take a partner, who started a house in North Caro- 
lina, and by bad management wrecked the firm. 

Mr. Weld was obliged to spend a whole year at the South to settle 
the firm’s obligations, and returning to Boston, “cast down but not 
destroyed,” recommenced business as a commission merchant on 
Central Wharf. When able to do so, he sought out his old credi- 
tors, by whom he had been legally released, and paid them in full. 

In 1833 he built the ship “Senator” at Charlestown, the largest 
ship of that day; and from that time forward, ship after ship was 
added to his fleet, until the firm of William F. Weld & Co. became 
the largest ship owners in America, and it might be truly said that 
“their sails whitened every sea.” 

He also became interested in the building of railroads in this 
country, and was a large stockholder and influential director in many 
of the Western railroads, as well as in those of New England. It was 
largely through his instrumentality that the Boston & Maine Railroad 
was built into Boston in 1844. He imported the rails for this road, 
and transacted the business so much to the satisfaction of Messrs. 
Thompson and Forman, the leading ironmasters of England, that 
they sent for him to visit them; which resulted in his becoming 
their sole agent in America of all their rails. 

The able and liberal manner in which he negotiated these sales to 
the Western railroads, made it possible to build roads and open up 
new territory that otherwise might have remained unoccupied for 
years, and brought him in contact with all the principal men of the 
great West. 

He was a man of uncommon foresight, prudence, and sagacity. 
His investments were wisely made, and he owed his great success to 
his good judgment and steady belief in their future value, rarely 
selling, through all the various depressions and panics that have 
taken place from time to time in this country. 
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Foreseeing the decline in the shipping interest in America, no 
more ships were built, and the fleet was gradually disposed of. 
Mr. Weld retired from business in 1861, and henceforward devoted 
his attention largely to real estate, purchasing and building stores 
and warehouses in Boston and New York, believing real estate in 
the large growing cities to be the only safe investment of property 
in this country for a long series of years. This policy he directed, 
in his will, should be carried out by his trustees. 

Mr. Weld was the oldest of eight brothers, none of whom died 
young, but the Hon. Francis M. Weld was the only one who sur- 
vived him. 

It was as a memorial of his brother, Hon. Stephen Minot Weld, 
one of the overseers of Harvard College, that he built and presented 
to that institution, Weld Hall. 

He gave a Home to the Children’s Hospital in Philadelphia, where 
he died, December 12th, 1881, leaving a handsome sum to the Butler 
Hospital, and other charities. 

He was buried in Forest Hills Cemetery, close to the old home- 
stead where he was born, and where six generations of his ancestors 
had lived and died. 

His ample fortune was the result of his activity, industry and 
decision, united with a sagacity rarely equalled in the business life 
of any American merchant. 

In his religious belief he was Unitarian; and he was Republican 
in his politics. 

He left a widow, two sons and two daughters, and four grand- 
children. 

He became a member of this Society in June, 1870. 





SOLDIERS IN KING PHILIP’S WAR. 
Communicated by the Rev. Gzorez M. Bonez, A.M., of East Boston, Mass. 
[Concluded from page 81.] 

No. XXXUT. 


A GeneraL Review or THE Events OF THE Wak. 


Tue English were deceived by the apparent easy conquest of both 
the Wampanoags and Narragansets, and believed they had over- 
awed them and set their hostility at rest, and now might take their 
own time in crushing Philip and thus finishing the war. 

Plymouth Colony had been engaged from the first in seeking to 
conciliate the tribes, in their bounds, which were related to Philip. 
Through the efforts of Mr. Benjamin Church, a resident of Seconet, 
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who was acquainted on pleasant terms with nearly all the tribes in 
the colony, negotiations were held with Awashonks the squaw- 
sachem of the Seconet Indians and Weetamoo the squaw-sachem or 
“queen” of the Pocasset tribe. Awashonks and most of her people 
passed over into the Narraganset country at the opening of active 
hostilities, and thus avoided joining Philip ; but Weetamoo and her 
people were swept along with him in his retreat towards the Nipmuck 
country. Plymouth companies were abroad, too, scouting the 
country in the effort to protect their settlements, exposed, like Dart- 
mouth, Middleboro’, &c. They also established a garrison at Mount 
Hope after Philip retreated to Pocasset, to prevent his return. The 
entrance of Philip into the Pocasset swamps compelled the codpera- 
tion of the hesitating Weetamoo, and afforded him a safe hiding- 
place to recruit and prepare for his flight northward. 

In the meantime the Massachusetts authorities had begun negotia- 
tions with the various Nipmuck Indians. Seven of the principal 
towns had been visited and treaties made with each. On July 16th 
Ephraim Curtis returned to Boston and reported the Quabaugs 
gathered at a great Island in a swamp beyond Brookfield, and show- 
ing a defiant and hostile spirit. The Council immediately sent 
Capt. Edward Hutchinson, escorted by Capt. Thomas Wheeler and 
his mounted company, with Curtis as guide, to find the Indians and 
bring them to terms. The company, accompanied by some friendly 
Naticks, arrived at Brookfield on August Ist, and immediately sent 
Curtis with the guides to arrange for a meeting next day. The 
Quabaugs, whose leader was the famous Muttaump, agreed to come 
next day to a plain some three miles from Brookfield to meet the 
English. The next morning, the company, with three of the chief 
men of Brookfield, rode out to the appointed place, but found no In- 
dians. Urged by the Brookfield men, but against the earnest re- 
monstrance of the Naticks, they rode forward towards the place 
where Curtis met them the day before. But coming to a narrow de- 
file between a high rocky hill and an impenetrable swamp, and rid- 
ing single file, they found themselves caught in a great ambuscade 
of the Indians, who let them pass along until they were able to sur- 
round them, and then rose altogether and fired into their column at 
close range. They killed eight men outright and wounded five, in- 
cluding Capts. Hutchinson and Wheeler, the former mortally. The 
English were forced to retreat, fighting, up the hill; and, under the 
skilful guiding of their Indian guides, were able to make a safe re- 
treat to Brookfield where they gathered the people and fortified a 
house just before the Indians came sweeping furiously down upon 
the village. Here they defended themselves against great numbers 
for several days, till Major Willard and Capt. Parker came with a 
company and reinforced the garrison, when the enemy retired. 

At Pocasset; Capt. Henchman continued building his fort, and 
Philip was making ready for his flight. The English seem not to 
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have contemplated the possibility of a general war, nor to have at 
all appreciated the gravity of the present situation in the colonies. 
Philip with all his A ocin and the greater part of his own and 
Weetamoo’s people, escaped across the river and passed through the 
open plain in Rehoboth, where they were discovered by some of the 
settlers. A scouting party from Taunton made the discovery that 
it was Philip’s Indians who were thus escaping. The situation of 
affairs may be briefly stated. Capt. Henchman was guarding the 
swamp wherein Philip and his people were supposed to be securely 
trapped. Major Cudworth and Capt. Fuller were at Dartmouth 
with a company of one hundred and twelve men. Lieut. Nathaniel 
Thomas of Marshfield was at the Mount Hope garrison with twenty 
men. At Rehoboth a company of Mohegan Indians under Oneko, 
under convoy of Corporal Thomas Swift, arrived from Boston on 
the 30th on their way to Capt. Henchman at Pocasset. Upon the 
alarm, Rev. Mr. Newman, of Rehoboth, began to organize a com- 
pany of volunteers for the pursuit of the Indians. Lieut. Thomas, 
with a small detachment, happened to come to Rohoboth on the 30th, 
and hearing of the escape, hastened back to carry the news to Capt. 
Henchman, and urge his codperation. Lieut. Thomas then, on the 
31st, took eleven men of his Mount Hope garrison, and being joined 
by Lieut. James Brown, of Swansy, with twelve men, marched in the 
pursuit. The Rehoboth men, with some volunteers from Providence 
and Taunton, led by the Mohegans, had started earlier upon the 
trail of the enemy. Lieut. Thomas and his party overtook the 
others at sunset, and after a brief council-of-war, sent out their 
scouts, Indian and English, to discover the movements of the fugi- 
tives. Having found that they had encamped for the night, and 
apparently not suspecting pursuit, the English left their horses with 
a guard, and, with the Mohegans in the van, marched silently for- 
ward to a field, at a place called “ Nipsachick” (said to be within 
the present town of Burrillville, R.1.). The night being very dark, 
they were forced to wait for light. At dawn they made their attack 
upon what proved to be Weetamoo’s camp. The Indians were 
taken by surprise and fled, leaving everything behind them. But 
the Mohegans and English rushing forward found themselves con- 
fronted with Philip’s fighting men entrenched behind trees and rocks 
ready for battle. Adopting the tactics of the enemy, the English and 
their allies engaged them fiercely until 9 o’clock, when still fighting 
desperately, but with powder nearly spent, the hostiles sullenly re- 
tired, leaving many of their dead upon the field. Some twenty- 
three of the enemy were killed, it is said, including a prominent chief, 
Woonashum, called by the English, Nimrod. Of the English, two 
were killed and one wounded. 

Near the close of the fight, Rev. Mr. Newman and a party came 
up, bringing supplies. Capt. Henchman arrived after the fight, 
having sailed to Provident and marched up thence, with sixty-eight 
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soldiers and sixteen friendly Indians. He immediately took com- 
mand, but concluded not to push the pursuit until next day. The 
Rehoboth and Providence men returned home, to bring up sup- 
plies for the further pursuit. They hastened back next day with all 
speed, but found to their great disappointment that Capt. Henchman 
had not moved until that same day, giving the enemy a full day’s 
start; and Lieut. Thomas and his party overtook him on the even- 
ing of August 3d, at a place called by them in the report, “ Wapo- 
soshequash.” The enemy were beyond pursuit, a part (Weetamoo’s 
people, except the fighting-men) having turned off into the Narra- 
ganset country, while Philip and the rest passed into the great forests 
beyond Quabaug. The Mohegans went to their own country on 
August 4th, accompanied by Lieut. Brown and a small party, to 
Norwich, to secure provisions and news of theenemy. After await- 
ing the return of this party three days, Capt. Henchman on A ugust 
7th, marched back to Mendon, meeting Capt. Mosely with a com- 
pany of dragoons coming up from Providence with supplies. Next 
day Capt. Henchman went up to Boston, and the Rehoboth men 
returned home. Capt. Mosely was left in command at Mendon. 
Capt. Henchman was relieved of command in the field and was sent 
to bring off his men remaining at Pocasset. Mendon had been at- 
tacked July 14th, by a party of Nipmucks, led by Matoonas, and six 
or more of the settlers were killed while at work in their fields. 
When the Indians returned from their siege of Brookfield, they 
met Philip and his people in the woods and told him of their exploit. 
He was greatly pleased, and gave some of the chiefs presents of 
wampum, and promised them fresh supplies of ammunition and 
arms. The Brookfield affair had the effect of bringing in the falter- 
ing tribes, and Philip’s coming confirmed the plan to clear the Con- 
necticut Valley of English settlers. Massachusetts Colony raised 
several companies to protect the frontiers. Capt. Mosely with his 
own and Capt. Henchman’s men marched from Mendon, and Capts. 
Thomas Lathrop of Essex County with a fine company, and 
Richard Beers of Watertown with another, marched to Brookfield 
where their forces were joined by Capt. Watts of Connecticut with 
two companies of English and Indians. Major Willard took com- 
mand of this force, and broke it into several parties in order to better 
protect the several settlements. These companies were engaged in 
scouting the frontiers and guarding supplies sent up to the various 
garrisons. The Springfield Indians, hitherto pretending friendship, 
fled and joined the hostiles on the night of August 24; and the 
English, pursuing, had a sharp fight with them at a swamp near 
Mt. Wequomps, losing nine of their own men. The English troops 
were concentrated at Hadley under the general command of Major 
Pynchon. On Sept. Ist the Indians attacked Deerfield, burning 
most of the houses and killing one of the garrison soldiers, and with- 
drew. On the 2d they fell upon Northfield, where many of the 
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people were abroad at work in the fields, and the women and 
children at the houses in the town. The assault was from all quar- 
ters at once, and many were killed in the fields and as they escaped 
from their houses to the garrison. The Indians burned most of 
their houses and drove away their cattle. On the 3d, Capt. Beers, 
with thirty mounted men and an ox-team, was sent to bring off the 
garrison of Northfield, not knowing of this attack. This force on 
the next day was ambushed at Saw-Mill Bank, near Northfield, and 
Capt. Beers and some twenty of his men were killed. Next day 
Major Treat with a hundred men marched up to Northfield, finding 
and burying the dead of Capt. Beers’s company, and then bringing 
off the garrison. It was now decided to strengthen the garrisons 
and act upon the defensive. Upon Sept. 18th Capt. Lathrop with 
his company was sent to convoy teams bringing loads of grain from 
Deerfield to Hadley. A strong ambuscade was made at a place 
known since as “ Bloody Brook,” and there the Indians encompassed 
and massacred nearly the whole company, some eighty, including 
the teamsters. Only eight or ten escaped. The number killed 
was between sixty and seventy. Capt. Mosely came hastily from 
Deerfield upon hearing the shots, and engaged the great company 
of several hundreds of Indians, charging in amongst them with 
intrepid fury which drove them headlong before him into the woods 
and swamps; but, finding them gathering in immense numbers and 
seeking to surround him, he threw out his lines to prevent being 
flanked, and began a cautious retreat; when Major Treat coming 
upon the field, the Indians, seeing the reinforcements, fled. 

These terrible reverses threw a gloomy, superstitious fear over 
the colonies. The English troops, hitherto despising the Indians in 
war, now seemed helpless before them. On Sept. 26th the Indians 
assaulted Springfield, west of the river, burning the houses and 
barns. On October 5th, having made some demonstrations against 
Hadley, the soldiers were drawn from Springfield to strengthen the 
garrison, the Indians fell upon the latter village and destroyed it, 
before the companies could return to save it. After this blow, 
Major Pynchon begged the Court to appoint a commander of the 
forces on the river in his place, and Major Samuel Appleton was 
appointed, and by advice of the Council garrisoned the various towns 
not abandoned, and then withdrew the other troops to Boston. The 
Connecticut troops helped to garrison Northampton and Westfield, 
and the Indians withdrew to their winter camps. Philip had long 
since gone into winter quarters above Albany. 

But now the colonies determined to strike the Narragansets in 
their own country before they should be able to join the hostiles. 
A great muster was made in three colonies, and an army of one 
thousand men was raised and equipped, half of which was sent from 
Massachusetts. The Narragansets were entrenched ina very strong 
position in a great swamp in what is now South Kingstown, R. I. 
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It was claimed that great numbers of Wampanoags and other hos- 
tiles were among them finding refuge, and they were defiant and 
threatening. The English forces under command of Gen. Winslow 
of Plymouth gathered at Wickford, and on December 19th, 1675, 
marched some twenty miles through intense cold and a heavy snow- 
storm, to the swamp; the waters had been frozen by the severe cold, 
and this fact made it possible for the English to reach the rude 
fortifications. Without waiting for any organized attack, the Mas- 
sachusetts troops, being at the front in the march, rushed forward 
across the ice in an impetuous charge, and into the entrance, where 
the Indians had constructed rude flankers, and placed a strong 
block-house in front, so that the first to enter were met with a terri- 
ble enfilading fire from front and flanks, and were forced back for a 
time ; but others coming on pressed into the breach, and, though 
suffering severe losses, at last stormed all the fortifications, drove 
the enemy from every line of entrenchments within the fort, and out 
into the woods and swamps beyond. They set fire to the wigwams 
and store-houses of the savages, in which were burned many of the 
aged, and women and children. Then taking their wounded, the 
English took up their march back through the deep snow to Wick- 
ford, where they arrived the next morning. 

The details of this fight, as well as the subsequent movements 
and recruiting of this winter campaign, are given at length in the 
body of the work, and are thus briefly passed here. The Narragan- 
sets kept well out of the way of the English army, and made many 
pretences of negotiating peace, but at last, about January 26th, hav- 
ing made several daring raids into the settlements, and captured 
numbers of cattle and horses, Canonchet with his strong rear-guard 
took up his line of retreat for the north, and two days afterwards 
the army, some twelve hundred strong, marched in pursuit. The 
Mohegans and Pequots, among the Connecticut forces, led the pur- 
suit, and had several sharp skirmishes with the enemy, always re- 
treating northward. This running fight was kept up for several 
days, until provisions having failed and no base of supplies possible, 
the General abandoned the pursuit and marched his troops to Marl- 
borough and thence to Boston. The men suffered severely in this 
march, from hunger, and it was known for several generations as 
the “hungry march.” 

The Connecticut forces separated from the others on February 3d, 
and the main body of the army arrived in Boston on the 8th and 
were dismissed. A company under command of Capt. Wadsworth 
was left at Marlborough to guard the frontiers and neighboring towns. 
Canonchet and his great and warlike Narraganset tribe, maddened 
by what they believed their wrongs, and thirsting for vengeance, 
were now joined with Philip and the other hostile tribes, and all 
within an easy day’s call, except Philip and his band who still remained 
in their retreat beyond Albany. The time was critical for the 
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settlements ; prompt action was necessary on the part of the Indian 
leaders, to keep their young men in courage and training. Upon 
_ February 10th the Indians in great force fell upon Lancaster, and 
nearly destroyed the town. They killed or took captive fifty of the 
people. Among the captives was Mrs. Rowlandson, wife of the 
minister. One garrison-house was saved by the arrival of Capt. 
Wadsworth and his company from Marlborough. On February 
21st a strong body of the enemy surprised Medfield, although a 
large force of soldiers was then in the town. There were no guards 
set, nor other precautions taken. The soldiers were scattered about 
in the houses, and the Indians placed ambuscades in front of each 
house, and shot them down as they rushed out upon the alarm. 
The enemy were frightened away by the firing of a cannon, and crossed 
the river, burning the bridge behind them. Another army was now 
raised and sent out to the Connecticut River towns, to protect them, 
and try to bring the enemy to battle. There were said to be two 
great fortified camps; one near the “ Wachusett Hill,” and the other 
at Menameset, beyond Brookfield. The army was under command 
of Major Thomas Savage, and consisted of three foot companies and 
a troop of horse from Massachusetts. Connecticut sent several 
companies of English and friendly Indians. A number of Christian 
Indians from the Naticks went with Major Savage. The army marched 
to Menameset, March 2d-4th, to find the enemy gone. They 
pursued them to Miller’s River, across which they escaped. It was 
thought that this great body of the enemy would now fall upon the 
western towns, so that the army marched thither, abandoning the 
design upon “ Wachusett Hill” encampment. Major Savage dis- 
posed his forces to guard the towns. On March 14th an attack was 
made upon Northampton, but was repulsed with severe loss to the 
enemy. On the 24th they appeared at Hatfield, but finding it well 
garrisoned made no attack, though driving off some horses and 
cattle. The Indians began to prepare for planting fields along the 
river; and Canonchet with a body of his men went. back to their 
country to bring up seed-corn, of which large quantities were there 
stored. Itis probable that a large company went towards Plymouth 
colony, a small party of whom destroyed the house and family of 
Mr. Clarke at Plymouth village. March 17th they burned Warwick. 
Plymouth Colony sent out a company of fifty under Capt. Michael 
Peirse of Marshfield, to protect its frontiers. A party of twenty 
friendly Indians under “Capt. Amos” was joined with Capt. Peirse. 
This company marched to Seekonk, and there had a sharp skirmish 
with the Indians on the evening of March 25th. Next day, suppos- 
ing they had beaten the Indians, they pursued them and were drawn 
into an ambush and surrounded near Patuxit River with great num- 
bers, so that they were obliged to fight to the death. The whole 
company, including the officers, were killed, together with eight out 
of the twenty Indians. The enemy, too, lost very heavily. March 
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28th and 29th the Indians burned seventy houses and thirty barns 
at Providence. 

In the meantime in Massachusetts the enemy were not idle. 
Lurking parties hovered about Groton, plundering the vacated 
houses, and driving away any stray cattle within safe reach. On 
March 13th they fell upon the town in force. The people were 
gathered in five garrison-houses. One of the garrison-houses was 
captured, but the people mostly escaped to another. The other 
garrison-houses were stoutly defended. The Indians burned the 
unfortified houses and withdrew. On March 26th, the fatal day of 
Capt. Peirse’s destruction, they burned sixteen houses and thirteen 
barns at Marlborough. Capt. Brocklebank, then in command at 
Marlborough, sent out a party in pursuit, who overtook and sur- 
prised the enemy at night sleeping about their fires, fired into their 
midst and put them to flight. On the same day, at Longmeadow, 
a party going to Springfield to church was ambushed by a small 
company of Indians, and several were captured and killed. 

Finding the campaign to have failed in its main object, the Coun- 
cil ordered Major Savage to withdraw his troops, leaving Capt. 
Wm. Turner, with a hundred and fifty men, to garrison the towns. 
April 7th the army marched homeward. 

But now the Connecticut authorities, fearing a return of the Nar- 
ragansets to their vicinity, in numbers such as overwhelmed Capt. 
Peirse, mustered a mixed company of English and Indians, and sent 
them into the Narraganset country under command of Capts. Deni- 
son and Avery. These, guided by a captive whom they had taken, 
surprised and captured Canonchet not far from the Patuxit river, 
where he was encamped with a few of his men, while the great body 
were scattered, scouting and foraging. He was soon after executed 
by Oneko, by the judgment of the English authorities. The death 
of Canonchet was really the death-blow of the war, for he was the 
real leader of all active operations at this time. Philip was still the 
chief instigator, however, and now more than before, became, for 
the time, the controlling mind of a larger number than ever before. 
There were dissensions, however, and many of the chiefs began to 
murmur and some to threaten against him as the cause of all their 
troubles. Some of the river tribes began to show signs of weaken- 
ing, and proposed negotiations with the English. Philip withdrew 
to the strong-hold near Wachuset with such as adhered to him, and 
with Quinnapin, and such of the Narragansets as followed him. 
The Indians were still active, and watched every chance to strike a 
blow. They came to Marlborough on April 18th and burned the 
abandoned houses of the settlers. Capt. Brocklebank commanded 
the garrison there and refused to be drawn out into the ambuscades, 
which, before the burning, the Indians had sét. On April 20th they 
crept down and encompassed the town of Sudbury. On that day 
Capt. Wadsworth marched up from Boston with a company of fifty 
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men, passed through Sudbury, and doubtless the lines of the enemy, 
without any knowledge of their vicinity. He was forcing his march 
to relieve the garrison at Marlborough, where they arrived about 
midnight on the 20th, and without delay leaving their recruits, took 
those relieved to come home, including Capt. Brocklebank, and 
came back towards Sudbury. The great numbers of Indians had 
encompassed the town, and in the morning of the 21st began to 
burn outlying houses, to draw out the inhabitants from the garrison. 
They soon made a furious and persistent attack on Haines’s garrison 
from morning till mid-day, but were beaten off, until rumors of rein- 
forcements from various quarters caused them to withdraw to meet 
these. Edward Cowell and eighteen troopers coming to the relief 
of Sudbury were attacked, but escaped with only four killed, they 
turning back suspecting the ambush laid for them. Capt. Wads- 
worth soon after arrived by another road, and meeting with an out- 
post of the enemy rushed forward to engage them, and, as usual, 
they soon found themselves surrounded by great numbers, and 
were forced to a position on a hill, where most of the company fell 
fighting, including Capts. Wadsworth, Brocklebank and Lieut. 
Sharpe. Some sixteen of the company managed to escape to a 
mill, and there defended themselves until relieved. A company 
from Watertown arrived soon after Capt. Wadsworth, and crossing 
the river, made a brave attempt to get to the hill to join him in his 
desperate fight, but were nearly surrounded themselves and forced 
to retire. Capt. Hunting with a company of Christian Indians and 
a squad of troopers arrived from Charlestown late in the afternoon, 
in time to rescue the men at the mill. After this fight, in which 
they struck such a terrible blow, and so close to Boston, too, they 
seem to have retired to their several camps, and soon to have 
gathered to their great fishing-places in order to take the 
run of fish. Capt. Turner was still in command of the garrisons at 
the west. From captives who had escaped, and scouts here and 
there, came rumors of a great company of Indians fishing at the 
“Upper Falls” of the Connecticut. Capt. Turner and his officers 
were anxious to strike a blow against the enemy, and Connecticut 
authorities were applied to, and promised speedy reinforcements. 
On May 12th the Indians made a raid into Deerfield meadows and 
stampeded some seventy head of cattle belonging to the English. 
Roused by this fresh outrage, the people urged retaliation, and 
Capt. Turner and his officers determined to attack the Indians at 
their great fishing place at once. On May 18th the whole company 
of soldiers and volunteers, about one hundred and fifty, mustered 
at. Hatfield, and marched out at evening towards the “ Falls.” They 
eluded the outposts of the enemy, and at daylight arrived undis- 
covered at the camp of the Indians at the fishing-place. The sav- 
ages were asleep in their wigwams, and the English rushed down 
upon them and shot them by scores, pointing their muskets in 
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through the wigwam doors. No resistance was possible, and those 
who escaped the first fire fled in terror to the river, pursued by the 
soldiers and were cut down or driven into the water without mercy ; 
many were drowned attempting to cross the river. 

But it was soon found that there were several other great bodies 
of the Indians, above and below the Falls on both sides of the river, 
and these began to swarm towards the fight. Capt. Turner now 
prudently began a retreat, having struck his blow. As the soldiers 
retired the enemy gathered in great numbers upon rear and flanks, 
seeking to force the English into narrow defiles. Capt. Holyoke 
commanded the rear-guard, and checked the enemy by stout fight- 
ing, but for which, it is likely, the whole command would have been 
lost. Capt. Turner led the advance, and while crossing Green 
River was shot down by Indians lying in wait. Capt. Holyoke 
then led the company back to Hatfield, fighting nearly the whole 
way. There the killed and missing numbered forty-five. A few 
came in afterwards, reducing the number of the lost to about forty. 
It is estimated that some two hundred Indians must have been de- 
stroyed. 

The blow struck by Capt. Turner greatly intimidated the enemy, 
though the retreat was so disastrous to the English. The tribes 
became divided and demoralized. They seem to have broken up 
into small wandering parties. Philip with large numbers of his 
adherents went down towards Plymouth. Massachusetts sent troops 
to the western frontiers again, and also to aid Plymouth. The 
operations in the field were mostly the pursuit of non-combatants, the 
aged, and women and children. Large numbers of the Wampa- 
noags and Narragansets had now returned with Philip to their own 
country. Small parties from time to time plundered and killed as 
opportunity offered. The colonists were roused to new activity at the 
evident weakening of the Indians. Aid was sent to Plymouth, under 
Capts. Brattle and Mosely, and Capt. Henchman did good service 
in the parts about Brookfield. Major Talcott, with a mixed force of 
English and Indians, about five hundred in all, came up the river 
and marched into Hadley about the 11th of June, and was quartered 
there on the 12th, when the Western Indians, some seven hundred 
strong, made their last great assault in force in these parts. The 
town was quite strongly garrisoned besides this reinforcement, of 
which probably the enemy knew nothing. The attack was alto- 
gether unexpected and was furious and determined, but the repulse 
was decided and sanguinary. Major Talcott then led his force down 
into the Narraganset country, where, about the 2d of July, he 
encountered a great body of Indians, and driving them into the _ 
woods and swamps slew great numbers, and took many captives. - 
The plight of the savages was pitiful ; without ammunition, without ~ 
leadership, without country or hope of any sort, they found no 
mercy now at the hands of their olden foes, the Mohegans and Pe- 
quots, nor yet the English. 
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The remaining operations of the war in these parts were simply 
the hunting down of almost defencelees enemies. The colonial 
authorities issued a proclamation, calling all those Indians who had 
been engaged in the war to come in and surrender, submitting 
themselves to the judgment of the English courts. Many parties 
sought to take advantage of this, but were captured upon their 
approach by scouting parties, and treated as captives. Some of 
those who had been prominent in the war and could not hope for 
mercy, escaped to the eastward and put themselves under the pro- 
tection of Wannalancet and his Pennacooks, who had remained 
neutral. Some fled further to the east, and there incited war. 

The constant success which the Connecticut troops had always 
had after their use of the Mohegans and Pequots, was a plain rebuke 
to the Massachusetts colonists for the numerous disasters from which 
the Christian Indians might have saved them, if they had trusted 
and employed them. As soon as Capt. Hunting and his Indian 
company were put in the field, this appeared. The Indians in small 
parties skulking in woods and swamps might have eluded English 
soldiers for years, but as soon as other Indians were employed, 
escape was impossible. 

At the close of July, many of Philip’s followers had been taken, 
and his wife and several of his chief men were captives or had been 
killed. With a small band of his followers he was hiding in the 
swamps at Mounthope and Pocasset. English scouting parties 
were active in all parts of the colonies hunting down the trembling 
and unresisting fugitives ; and especially Philip. Benjamin Church 
was among the most active in hunting and bringing in the Indians, 
and when one of Philip’s men came to betray his chief, he found 
Mr. Church at Major Sanford’s in Rhode Island with his scouting 
party of English and Indians a short distance away. Upon the 
news of Philip’s hiding-place and the offer of the Indian to lead 
thither, Mr. Church gathered as many as he could enlist in addition 
to his party, and, under the lead of the Indian deserter (who acted,’7 
it is said, from motives of revenge for his brother’s death, by Philip’s/ 
hand, because he advised him to make peace with the English), the 
party marched with great secrecy to Mounthope. Mr. Church 
arranged his attack with skill, and came upon Philip’s party un- 
guarded and asleep, and Philip springing up and attempting to 
escape to the swamp near by, was confronted with two of Mr. 
Church’s guards, an Englishman and an Indian. The Englishman’s 
gun missed fire, but the Indian, named “ Alderman,” immediately 
fired and shot the great chief through the breast, so that he fell for- 
ward into the water of the swamp, upon his face, dead. Philip was 

illed August 12th, 1676. Weetamoo’s party, the sad remnant of 
‘ her tribe, had been captured on the 7th, and she, trying to escape 
across a river, was drowned, and, her body being found, her head 
was cut off and paraded in the public streets. In the body of the 
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papers, by a strange continuance of an old mistake, this fact is 
accredited to Awashonks, squaw sachem of the Sogkonates. : ‘ 

After Philip’s death, his chief counsellor Annawou led the rest of 
the party out of the swamp and escaped. With his party he soon 
after surrendered to Mr. Church. The death of Philip was practi- 
cally the close of the war, though hostilities continued for some time 
longer, and at the eastward for a year or more longer. At Dover 
Major Richard Walderne had held command of the military interests | 
and operations in those parts. He was a trusted friend of Wanna- 
lancet and the neighboring Indians. Under the proclamation the 
old chief and his people came in without fear, as they had taken no 
part whatever in the war. There were many Indians with them, 
however, it was suspected, who had been among the hostiles and 
now wished to come in with the Pennacooks and secure the advan- 
tages of their influence in giving themselves up. They began to 
come in at Dover about the first of September, and when, on the 
6th, the companies, sent to the eastward under Capt. Hathorn, 
arrived at Dover, there were some four hundred there, including the 
Pennacooks. In some way the immediate surrender of all these ® 
was received, probably by Major Walderne’s great influence with 
them. They were then disarmed, and as the Massachusetts officers 
insisted upon treating all as prisoners of war, Major Walderne 
was obliged to send all, save Wannalancet and his “ relations,” down 
to Boston to be tried there by the Court. The number sent was 
about two hundred. 

Some of the Southern Indians, having lost all except their own oT Gy 
lives, passed to the Eastern tribes and were active in exciting to 
hostility. The local Indians had been hostile the previous year, 
committing depredations from the Kennebec to Portsmouth. In the p 
summer of 1676, it is thought that many who had been among the 
Indians in the war, came to these tribes and caused much of the 
trouble which ensued. The day before Philip’s death the Indians 
fell upon the settlers at Falmouth, and killed or carried away some 
thirty-four persons and burned their houses. Further eastward also 
the settlements were attacked. It was upon these occasions that 
Capt. Hathorn’s force was sent to these parts. They marched on 
from Dover on September 8th, as far as Falmouth, Capt. Hunting’s 
Indians scouting the woods. This expedition was not of much 
avail, as the Indians easily eluded the troops, being only war parties 
without the encumbrance of women and children. 

But the scope of this review of events did not contemplate the * 
detailed account of affairs which have already been related in the 
body of the work, but to give a consecutive account for the con- ‘ 
venience of readers. 
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LETTERS OF COL. THOMAS WESTBROOK 
AND OTHERS, ’ 
RELATIVE TO INDIAN AFFAIRS IN MAINE, 
Communicated by Wi1Lt1AM BLAKE Trask, A.M., of Dorchester, Mass. 
[Continued from page 35.] 


Ss York, y* 8 of April, 1724. 
The reason I sent not the men you order’d To Serg* Brown, all 

were in the Woods till yesterday. Since I saw your Order I had none but 
sick and Creeped. I now send Corp" Aver’ll with Six men as p* your 
Order. My men are allmost off their Leggs, many Sick att this Time. I 
hope to See your Honour this Way in a short time. I shall do all I can 
with what Men I have able to Send. I heartyly Which [wish] your Hon™ 
Well fair. With the Enclosed you’ave this, Which is All. From your 
Humble Servant att Command, JOHNSON HARMON. 

A True Coppie. 

P.S. Ihave discovered Nothing Worth Mentioning. J. H. 
Mass. Arch. 51: 397. 


May It Please your Hon™ Kennebunk, April 11, 1724. 

I rec* your Lett™ and Orders y* 9" Currant, By Ensign Pyke, 
which were dated on the First & Second of This Instant. I have Enlisted 
some men, and wait A Few days for the answer of Sundry more. I have 
sent Orders To Cpt Harmon, To Enlist Some, he being where the Boddy 
of The Inhabitance live. If these measures do not do, in A Few days I 
shall Send Coll. Wheelwright his Orders. I shall make the best of my 
way To York & Berwick tomorrow if The Weather will permitt. I have 
Guarded y* People of This Place This Week with a Small number of 
men to Gett Down their Lumber. The Indians were Like to Catch A 
Man att Wells y° 9" Currant. The Inclosed is a Coppy of Cpt. Harmans 
Lett’, Which gives the State of His Company, Which I Fear will in Some 
Measure defeat your Hon™ Projections att present. 

I am Your Hon” Dutiful And Hum"'* Ser* 
THo® WESTBROOK. 


P. S. May It Please your Hon’ Paper is Very Scarce With Me. 
Superscribed : 
On his Maj*** Service. 
To The Hon” William Dummer Esq" 
’ Leuit Gov" and Comander in Chief &c. in Boston. 
Mass. Arch. 51: 398. 


May it Please y* Hon’. Yorke, April 13 1724. 
Since mine of y* 11" Inst. I am come to this place. Capt Har- 

mon is Endeavouring to Enlist men, so wee shall see wt men will Enlist in 

a few days. Capt + acer has 12 men sick and sundry of Cap* Moultons, 


there is two more dead then I gave an Acc‘ of; being in great hast I must 
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beg y’ Hon™ pardon, I cannot be more p’ticular, the Sloop being under 
Sail. I am your Hon” dutifull humb! Serv‘. 
Mass. Arch. 51: 398. TxHo* Warteneni, 


May it please your Hon’ Yorke, April 16 1724. 
The bearer hereof, Samuel Choak, is troubled with Convulsion 
fitts, & therefore uncapable of Service. I have p’mitted him to wait on 
y’ Honour; he was dismist the Service on this Account in Coll® Waltons 
time & now has taken Six Pounds of one Kembal, of Bradford, & came 
in his room. I am y’ Hon” dutiful Humb'* Serv‘ 
THo* WesTBROOK. 
Superscribed: 
On his Maj"** Service 
To the Hon™ William Deine Esq’ 
Leiut Gov" & Commander in Cheif &c. at Boston. 


Mass. Arch. 51: 399. 


May it please your Hon’. Yorke, April 16" 1724. 
My last, of the 12" Currant, gave an Acc‘ of my being at this 
place & the measures wee were takeing; the people are not steady in what 
they pretend, one day they say they will Enlist, another they don’t know, 
and want promises how far they must march out of Town; finding them of so 
many minds, I have sent Coll® Wheelwright your orders to Impress fifty 
men, w*" are wanting to Compleat the Comp”* & to make up Thirty more, 
notwithstanding wee have Enlisted sundry. Your Hon™ will see what is 
wanting by the Inclos’d List.* Cap Harmon, as he Informs me, he has 
not had time to make up his Accounts with the Treasurer this long time; 
he desires to wait on your Honour to ask leave, which I have Consented 
to, it being such a time that there is no marching far into the Country, the 
Swamps & Rivers being so full of Water, of which he will be able to give 
a more p’ticular account, and also of the State of the Army and the present 
Affaires. I am y" Hon” dutifull humb' Servant, 
Mass. Arch. 51: 400. Txo* WEsTBROOK. 


May it please your Hon’. 

Leui’ John Lane has been so Imprudent to suffer his men to Kill 
sundry Creatures belonging to the People of the County of York. As 
soon fas) I heard of it em for and Examin’d him before Cap* Moulton & 
Capt” Harmon; he did not deny the fact, but own’d it and made satisfaction 
to the people [who] rece’d the damage, and promises to amend for the 
future. I inform’d him I must acq* your Hon’ of him, and if he desir’d it 
I would give him liberty to wait on y" Hon’ and so more p’ticularly informe. 
I am heartily sorry for his Imprudence. 

York April 21" 1724. I am your Hon”™ dutifull Serv*. 
THo* WESTBROOK. 
P.S. I gave Franklyn a written order not to let Anderson go ashore 
till he had known y* Hon™ pleasure concerning him, notwithstanding he 


* I mean your Honour will see by the Inclos’d list and the Acc** 1 sent in my Letters 
Dated the 1** & 11 Currant, I Cannot send we Moulton to Richmond till Cap Bourn 


comes to receive the men and arms.—[T. W 
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took him ashore at Casco, where he made his Escape from him. Ens* 
Wright found him at Piscataqua, had him before Justice Penhallow, who 
Committed him to Portsm® Goal; the keeper gave him the liberty of the 
Yard to walk in, w°" gave him an Oppertunity to make his Escape and w*® 
he never gave y* authority notice of till Six days after. 
Superscribed : 
Lett* from Coll. Westbrook. April 16, 1724.* 
To the Honb' William Dummer Esq" 
Leiu' Gov" & Coitiander in Cheif &c. at Boston. 
Mass. Arch. 51: 401. 


SEE 


Ss. Black poynte, Apr” y* 19, 1724. 
This is to Inform you, that the Indians yestarday kil’d m* Michell, 
of Spurwink, and tooke Captive two of his oldist sons, and this morning we 
hard fourtean or fiftean guns up at winicks neck, up black poynte Reaver. 
Mass. Arch. 51: 406. NatTuan Knieur. 


oe 


May it please your Hon’. York, April 21" 1724. 
I receiv’d the Inclos’d at one a Clock afternoon, I have receiv’d 
but Twenty Two of the Fifty men Coll® Wheelwright was to Impress. I 
design to get out a Scout on Saco and Amuscoggin as soon as possible. I 
wrote by Capt Harmon, w will Inform your Hon’ there is sundry scattering 
garrisons which I expect will be surprised if not call’d in by the Coll? of 
the Regiment. The people generally preach up peace to themselves if the 
Indians do not knock some in the head in Six or Seven days. 
I am your Hon™ dutiful humble Serv‘ 
TxHo* WESTBROOK. 
P. §.. I mean what is wrote by Cap™ Harmon will give a more p’ticular 
Acc* relateing to Collo' Wheelwrights impressing men. The 19 Ins‘ ab‘ 
sun sett, I went to Piscataqua & arriv’d here again on Monday following. 
A Sloop man that lately arriv’d here, brings news that a gentleman in 
Marble head had receiv’d a letter from a gentleman in Boston that the 
Maquais had offered to bind themselves and Estates over as a security that 
they would keep y® Indians off us, which very much Lulls our people in 
urity. . 
Superscribed : 
Letter from Coll. Westbrook. April 21, 1724, 
On his Maj Especial Service 
To the Hon”* William Dummer Esq’ 
Leuit Gov’ & Commander in Cheif &c, at Boston, With Speed. 
Mass. Arch. 51: 406. 


May it please your Hon" 

This morning, about Eight a Clock, I rec’d the Inclos’d w™ gives 
the Ace‘ of three mens being kill’d at Kennebunk, they were trackt on the 
back of this Town the 23¢ Ins‘ & two seen at Cape Nettick the same 
day; Leiu‘ Jn® Harmon marcht with thirty one men the 28¢ Ins‘ to Ber- 
wick, & from thence to march through the woods to Ossibye River, and 
then to fall down Saco River to the most likely places of the Indians passing 


* It will be noticed that the date on the endorsement is different from that on the letter. 
VOL. XLV. * 
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and repassing, there to Spend a months time before he returns. His men 
not being able to Carry Provision enough to last them y* Scout, I have or- 
dered him about Sixteen days hence to meet a Scout of men at Saco Sam- 
mon falls, by w*" I intend to send him Provision Enough to Enable him to 
tarry out the time. Cap™ Moulton, with part of his Comp’, marcht to 
Joyn the remainder at Richmond, and Immediately to proceed up Kenne- 
beck river, there lie in Ambuscade for the same term of time. Cap™ 
Harmons Comp?’ is likewise on their march to Royals river, and from thence 
to proceed to Amuscoggin River, where they are to tarry dureing the Same 
term of time. I propos’d to some of the Commission officers of the Militia, 
that when our Scouts are lodg’d, that they rally together the Inhabitants, 
& that with the remainder of the Soldiers & part of them they range the 
woods on the backs of the Towns, In hopes to find them out or else drive 
them (to] our fronts, but I have rec’d no Answ* from them. 
I am your Hon™ dutifull Humble Servant 

York, April 26", 1724. [Taomas WEsTBROOK. ] 

P.S. Those Scouts & that I propose to send to Saco Falls, with pro- 
vision, are all the men I can find Capable to march into the Country, there 
being many Sick and weak among us. 

Superscribed : 

To the Honb' W™ Dummer Esq’ Leiu' Gov" &c. 
Letter from Coll. Westbrook. 
Mass. Arch. 51: 407. 


Richmond, April 27 1724. 

Honourable 

S', Yours pr. Ensigne Clark I had the Honour of Receiving. 
The large house for the accomodation of the Mohawks is up & finished, 
Except the Chimneys, for which y® brick are making & will be Ready in 
few Days. In case the mohawks come Down I Believe they will expect 
Such things as they shall want will be Lodg* here, I Desire therefore that 
such Necessarys as your Honour shall think it proper to Supply them 
with, may be Sent, with instructions for my Gouerment in Disposing there- 
of, as well as the provission & ammunition I am to Deliver them from time 
to Time. I have lately buryed three of my men who Dyed suddenly with 
a pluretick Fever. 

Collo! Westbrook order* me to Dismiss 16 men of my Company & sent 
me but 14 of the Recruits, he also Detein* an other of my men (viz. Eben- 
ezer Nutting) as an Armorur at Falmouth, & I understand the Recruits 
are ail Dispos’d of, nevertheless I Don’t mention this by way of complaint 
against the Colo! in the least, but only to Discharge my Duty in acquainting 
your Honour with y* State of this Garrison. 

The Season to Expect the Enemy is now come, & they are gathering 
together. And in order to be Enabled to Entercept some of them And 
also Trot out a party of y* Ablest to march with y* mohawks (if they come, 
& your Honour thinks it proper) I should be very Glad to be made up a 
full Company, But Humbly Submit. 

And with Dutifull Respect 

I am Your Honour most Humble Obedient Servant, 
Mass. Arch. 51: 408. JosePH Heats. 
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Hon‘ Sir, 

There is a house Lately made defenceable near y* head of 
York river, built by M*™ Robert Cutt and some few Inhabitants reside 
there, the keeping of which house will be a very great Annoyance to y* 
Enemy, and will be a great Security to the greatest part of Kittery and all 
the Inhabitants on the south side of York river, it being the place where 
the Indians frequently come in with their Scouts. You being at y* head 
of the forces, doubt not but it is in your power, therefore our humb' request 
is, that Six or Eight Soldiers be posted there for the reasons above said. 

Wee are Sir y" Humb! Servt* 





W™ Peperell 
May it please your Honour The house Jos: Hammond 
that the Gentlemen Sett forth lies about John Leighton 
a mile and quarter from Major Frosts Nicho* Shapley 
Rich* Gowel 


garrison, so that the pooting some Sol- 
diers there, that they might have a Com- 
munication one with another, would be 
very much for the security of all the 


Jn° Tompson 
Stephen Tobby 
Elihu Jimmison 


lower part of Kittery and the people on Bnd aie 
the South side of York river, and to the Nich Nort i] - 
people in getting there Hay out of the Ge a an ; 
marshes. It being so great a Service to w= F - ~ 
so many people I have presum’d to lodge Ro hia 
five or six Ineffective men that were not oge' 8 
e Nicholas Weeks 
tt to march, till your Hon™ pleasure be Tho* Jenkins 
known in that A@air. Clement Dearing 
I am y* Hon*™ dutifull Humble Servant, Eben' Moore 
THO* WESTBROOK. Sam" Came 


York, April 28 1724. 


Joseph Moulton 








A true Coppy. Joseph Sayward 
Joseph Young 
Mass. Arch. 51: 409. Jon* Bean 


os 


May it Please y" Hon" Georgetown, April 29" 1724. 

I rect y* Hon™ Letters of March 20", one respecting Sam" Hop- 
kins, whom I Perciev’d had made a Compl' he was not discharged with y* 
Other men, altho’ he was intitled to a Dismission, it Can be no Little per- 
plexity to your Hon’ to be troubled w™ Such Matters. 

Your Hon’ will find p’ my List, I return’d him a man that was in y* 
Service above 2 years, & was therefore directed to be dismissed p’ your 
Hon” order, but inasmuch as y* men did not Arrive here (to exchange 
others) ’till somtime in Feb" he took Occasion to write to your Honour by 
way of Comp"; he was one of the men I gc into y* Marching 
Comp* under y* Comm‘ of L' Bourn, & was dismissed as soon as y* New 


Recruits arrived here, so y‘ I am no ways Culpable; but in Case he had 
not been dismissed it had not been my fault, that Matter being Committed 
to y* Col. Yet altho’ he was discharg’d he hired himself into y* Service 
in y* Room of Another that was Released. 

P* your Hon™ Other Letter am inform’d your Hon’ has taken into Con- 
sideration the State of this Place, & Pursuant to your directions I have 
order’d the Inhabitants into Garrison. 





| 
| 
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I Rejoyce your Hon" has a Reguard to Small Point, of w™ should S 
were I not a person Interested there, yet wou’d Crave Leave to Say, it’s a 
Place of Importance, it being a Cover & Security to the fishery &e. it will 
be a Damage to y° Government Such a Place should be Slighted, Especially 
Considering there is so good a Garrison, w®" every body will Say is y* Best 
in y® Province, save Castle W™ & More Easily defended with a few men. 

The Latter end of May will be above 6 Months since I made up my 
Roll; if your Hon’ thinks fit I should come to Boston in May Sessions for 
that end, I would pray your Honours Liberty by the Next Sloop. 

I am y’ Hon” Most Dutifull & Most Ob! Hum. Serv‘ 
JOHN PENHALLOW. 

We have Nothing New Respecting the Indians, Except a Small Scout 
we fired at about our Garrisons about 8 Nights Past. 

To the Hon®'* Lt Gov’ Dummer. 

Mass. Arch. 51: 410, 411. 





May it please your Hon" 

The Enclos’d is a Coppy of an Impertinent Letter from M* Peter 
Nowell, Representative of York, which I am almost asham’d to trouble your 
Honour with, neither should I have presum’d to have done it had it not 
seem’d to have reflected on your Honour, he asserting that your Honour 
promis’d the men should be dismist in Convenient time to help to put their 
seed into the ground. His daily declareing he has brought a present dis- 
mission for the men has Created a great deal of uneasiness among the 
people. I have nothing material to Acquaint your Hon‘ with since mine 
of the 26". I am your Hon” dutiful humble Servant, 

To his Honour the Leiut Gov’. Tuo* WESTBROOK. 

York May 1" 1724. 

[P.S.] Irec’d y’ Hon™ p’ m*™ Nowell and shall observe your ord™ 
therein on their return, w°" will be in a Month or Six weeks. T. W. 
[To Leiut Governor Dummer, &c. ] 
Mass. Arch. 51: 412. 





Richmond, May 6" 1724. 

Honourable 

S* I Take this Oppertunity to Tender Humble thanks for the 
Late Expression of your Honours Favour & Goodness towards me, And 
shall Endeavour, to the uttermost, to act worthy of y" Good Opinion. 

I have been in the woods Continually, Since I came from York, an acc* 
of which Collo' Westbrook saith he will send you to which please to be 
refer’d. 

I have two Rolls to bring before your Honour. And the Souldiers Con- 
tained therein being in suffering circumstances for want of their pay, I 
intreat a permission to come & present them At this Session, If it be 
thought proper. 

I am your Honours Humble Obedient Serv‘ 
JEREMIAH Movutton.* 
To The Hon* William Dummer Esq. 
Lieu‘ Gouernour and [é&c.] 
Mass. Arch. 51: 415. 


* A scouting journal of Jeremiah Moulton, dated York, Jul 1728, be, 
Mass. Archives, Vol. 38A, pp. 42, 43. Itis a journal of his we Roy a 


found in 
after he left Col. 
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Georgetown, May 18" 1724. 

May it Please your Honour 

Yesterday morning, about 9 of y* Clock, three of my men going 
within a Gun shot of y* Garrison (to drive up some Cows) were ambush 
by about 50 or 60 Indians, whom we Judge fired upon the Enemy, who 
Immediatly discharged upon ’em about 20 Cutis & then Ran directly upon 
our men. After that, they fired upon this Garrison somtime, while a 
Party of ’em were destroying the Cattle; they tarryed here three or 4 
hours before we discovered 10 Canoos going off, who Landed about a Mile 
distant from us upon this Island. I then Mustered of our Little Party 
what I Could Venture to draw out of y* Garrisons, w™ the assistance of 
Cap‘ Tilton & five or 6 fishermen. I went out to bring off the dead men, 
Supposing they had been kill’d, & after we had Scouted an hour or two 
about a Mile Round upon this Point, We Return’d without finding them, 
so that we Judge they Carried ’em off alive. 

The Indians are Still about us; this morning, before Sun Rise, Several 
appeared Runing into the woods, who Skulked near y* Garrison Last night. 
I expect we shall have ’em about us till we have some Reliefe, our weak- 
ness being now discovered. The Men being Posted in the three Garrisons 
I Could not, at this Juncture, send off a Boat w™ Intelligence without 
danger of having her Surprized, as well as Runing y® hazard of Loosing 
the three Garrisons, so that I have desired Cap‘ Tilton to be the bearer 
hereof as far as Falmouth, otherways must have Run y* risque of Sending 
off a Boat. 

I hope we shall soon have a Recruit from the Col: as your Honour has 
inform’d me; in the mean time, shall be as diligent & Carefull as Possible. 

The names of y* men taken are, viz' Morgan Miles, Thomas Gillis, 
Corn‘ Pass. 

I am y* Hon™ Most dutiful & Most Ob' Hum! Serv‘, 
Mass. Arch. 51: 416, 417. JOHN PENHALLOW. 


May it please your Honour, 

According to my letter of the 26" of April, w** Informs that Leiu* 
Harmon marcht the 23¢ and was not able to carry provision enough to stay out 
the time your Honour had ordered him, I ordered Sarj' Brown, with Twenty 
men, to meet him at Saco Sammon Falls, who mett Leiu' Harmon on his 
return, who was not able to stay by reason of so much bad weather and all 
the back of the Country so full of Water, Especially the Intervale land on 
the Rivers, where he was to way lay, they were oblig’d to march some 
miles together up to their Middles in water, and some of the men fell into 
holes, and had like to have been drown’d, as they Inform me. Brown, not- 
withstanding, is gone about twenty Miles up Saco River, there to stay a 
few days and way lay two Rafts where Leiu' Harmon had perceiv’d the 
Indians had come over the River. I doubt the Scouts on Amuscoggin and 


Westbrook, on the 5th of May of that year, to march with twenty-five men th h the 
woods to Wells, and there to scout and guard the inhabitants of Wells, Berwick and York. 
‘* 14th T went,” he says, “ with that part of my scout, I had with me, to Kittery, in order to 
Gard the Judges of our ey Court to York; the other wet of scout kept scouting 
on the back of barwick. On the 164: we Garded the Ju to York.” “On ye 19th, 


Sabeth day, we scouted on the back of Wells, in hope to fia sttin of the Lurkin Enem 
Lurking to take the people as they went to meeting, but we found none of them, altho 
som of them was discovered uy the Inhabitance while we wair in the woods.” Subse- 
Capt. Harmon. 


quently, he was on a scout wit 
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Kennebeck Rivers will meet with the same disappointments. I am sendin 
Capt" Harmon (as soon as the Country Sloop comes down which I suppos’ 
would have been here ere this, had there not been so many Easterly winds) 
with what men I can make, down to the Islands to range there, these moon 
light nights, it being the time of the Indians gathering Eggs and Catching 
Sea Ducks as they sitt. The Officers are very desirous to go and make up 
their Rolls in a little time, therefore, desire y" Hon’ to send directions 
thereabout. I am your Hon” dutifull Humb' Serv‘ 
York, May 16" 1724. THo* WESTBROOK. 
Mass. Arch. 51: 419. 





May it please your Hon" 

I came to this place about Ten a Clock forenoon, where I heard 
that there was a Packett gone along the day before, to acquaint your 
honour that the Indians had been at Arrowsick and kill’d or carried away 
three men. I’ts said, there was Fifty of them seen. I cannot say much 
about it, not haveing my Letters, they being carried along also. I have 
dismist forty Two of the new rais’d men and shall dismiss the rest as soon 
as they return. 

The Indians are seen, frequently, all along our frontier from Arrowsick 
to Kingstown, where they kill’d or took four people on the 16" Ins‘. The 
Inclos’d is a Coppy of Sarj' Browns Journal. 

I am your Honours dutifull humble Serv‘ 
Arundal, May 20" 1724. Tuo" WESTBROOK. 
Mass. Arch. 51: 420. 





A Journal begun May 9* 1724 by Allison Brown. 

Saturday. I rec’d orders from Coll? Westbrook to march to Saco river; 
this day prov'd stormy. 

D° 10". Victual’d the men for nine days and marcht to Saco Falls, where 
I rec’d the remainder of the men to Compleat Twenty men; stormy- 

D° 11". Marcht from this place (takeing M* Jn° Btagpole as Pilot, pur- 
suant to the Coll” orders) about six miles up the River, to Swan Pond 
Creek, where wee way layd and Ambusht the River. 

D° 12". This day marcht up the River to the Sammon Falls, where 
wee lodg’d and Ambusht the River; stormy weather. 

D° 13". Marcht about five miles up the River, and return’d to our 
Camps; the storm continued. 

D° 14". Marcht about Eight miles down the River, where wee lodg’d 
and way laid the River. 

D° 15". Wee continued to march down the River, and in the sat 
came to the lower falls. I went to the Inhabitants, to know if they woul 
get down their Logs, but they said they could not, the River being so very 
high. Hearing an alarm down the River, wee Immediately marcht dowu 
the River to Leiut Scammon’s, to know the occasion, who Inform’d me that 
Cap” Ward had discovered an Indian thereabout. 

D° 16". Marcht to Arundal. 

The River is so overflow’d, and the woods so full of water, that there 
was no going unless the men waded to their Middles, over many brooks 
w*" wee were oblig’d to pass over; some were so great that several men 
were oblig’d to Swim over and cutt trees on each side to meet, so that the 
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rest might bring their provision over dry; the Swamps and Intervale land 
was so overflown that ’twas leg deep as wee marcht. 
ALLIson Brown. 
A true Coppy, 
Endorsed— p" Moses Markham Clk. 
Sarg Browns Journal, May 9 1724. 
Mass. Arch. 38A, p. 66. 


Sir, 


I rect your Letter, by Cpt. Cox, with your Projection respecting 
a Decoy for the Indians by Sending a Number of Soldiers in the Fishing 
vessels, W*" I approve of, & Direct you to man the said Fishing vessels 
accordingly, & send some Commission Officer with them. I hope Cpt. 
Bourne & his Indians will be with you in a few Days, & y‘ you’l Imploye 
them dilligently, according to my last instruction Concerning them, & that 
some notable Impressions will be made on the Enemy in the Eastern Parts 
as have of late been Westeward, Where our Forces have behaved them- 
selves with a Gallantry worthy all our Soldiers Imitation, And w*" by good 
Providence has been attended w™ answerable Success, in the Destruction 


of a great Number of the Enemy. Y*™ humble Serv‘ 
Boston, May 21, 1724. W™ Dummer. 
Mass. Arch. 51: 424. 
[To be continued.] 





CHAMPDORE IN NEW ENGLAND, 1608.* 
By the Rev. B. F. Dz Costa, D.D., of New York City. 


PrerreE ANGIBAUT, called “Champdoré,” has hitherto been 
known simply as a pilot in the service of De Mont, and not as 
an actual leader of an independent expedition. Nevertheless, in 
1608, Champlain’s former associate brought out a company of colo- 
nists to New France, and sailed down the Maine coast as far as 
Saco. This expedition has escaped treatment, for the reason that 
the statements concerning it have appeared confused, if not con- 
tradictory. It has been taken for granted, that the efforts of the 
French, after the desertion of Port Royal, in 1607, were suspended 
until 1610. This, however, will appear to be a mistake, as 
Lescarbot, in his edition of 1609, gives an account of an expedition 
that evidently went out in 1608. It is true that, in the autumn of 
that year, the Jesuit father, Biard, went to Bordeaux for the purpose 
of joining an expedition which he understood was to have been 
fitted out by Poutrincourt, but upon his arrival he could learn 


* This article was written some fifteen years ago, on finding that Parkman had over- 
looked the expedition of 1608, which had also been overlooked Zz ev author of whom 
the writer had any knowledge. Subsequently, Dr. Slafter, in editing the Prince Society’s 
edition of Champlain’s work, noted the fact that the voyage was made. It is time for 
Champdoré to have due recognition. 
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nothing about it. Poutrincourt had indeed promised the King to 
undertake the work again that year, but he made no movement until 
1610. In the meanwhile, however, an expedition was sent by De 
Mont, who had secured a grant giving him the monopoly of the fur 
trade for one year. Biard probably knew nothing of this expedition, 
though he understood that a movement was in progress. Besides, 
the members of his Order were not wanted in the colony, and it was 
not until 1611 that Biard succeeded in Fagen out to Port Royal, 
notwithstanding the influence of the King and Queen was thrown 
in his favor.* From our general ob 2h of the subject, it might 
be concluded that De Mont allowed the Jesuits to suppose that the 
expedition was to leave Bordeaux at the end of 1608, in order to be 
well rid of them, while at the time arranging to sail from St. Malo. 

The same year, under the same monopoly, De Mont sent Cham- 
plain with two vessels to Canada. It is possible that the expedition 
of Champdoré was authorized in consideration of receiving a portion 
of the profits. 

But before speaking of the voyage, it will be necessary to state 
what is known concerning Pierre Angibout, as in the future he must 
take rank with the worthies, who, amidst perils and privations, 
labored to achieve the conquest of the wilderness of New England. 

In Champlain’s narrative, Champdoré is traduced and denied his 
proper place, owing clearly to the jealousy excited by his merits. 
Champlain says that he was a good carpenter; but he must have 
been something more, in order to hold his place as pilot and navigator 
for a period of three years, and to be entrusted with an independent 
expedition in the fourth. Champlain, perhaps, felt that his appoint- 
ment, after a long trial, to this responsible post, formed a sarcasm 
upon his attempts to cheapen Champdoré’s merits, and he does not 
allude either to his appointment or his voyage. Lescarbot, however, 
recognizes Champdoré’s services, also addressing a sonnet to him, 
as Pierre Angibaut dit Champ-doré Capitaine de Marine en la 
Nouvelle France.t 

In describing the buildings at St. Croix, Lescarbot speaks of the 
abodes of “Sires d’Orville, Chaplain, Champdoré, and other 
notable personages.” Again, in speaking of those whom De Mont 
left behind at Port Royal to pass the winter of 1605-6, he mentions 
Monsieur Champlain and Monsieur Champdoré, the one for 
geography and the other for the conducting and guiding the 
voyages. f 

The position of Champdoré while attached to the colony was 
clearly defined ; and though at times the geographer was obliged to 
recognize the pilot’s capacity, he nevertheless seeks every occasion 


° On this question, see Relations des Jésuites, Vol. I. p. 25; Shea’s ‘‘ Charlevoix,” Vol. 
I. p. 260; and Parkman’s *‘ Pioneers,” again V. and VI. The Huguenots fought the 
Jesuits to the last. 

+ Les Muses de la Nouvelle France 

t Histoire de la Nouvelle France, Ea 1613, p. 476. Ibid. Ed. 1609, 
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to detract from his merit, and to set down every disaster to his credit. 
At the instance of Poutrincourt, Champdoré was on one occasion 
placed under arrest, having been charged with the wilful destruction 
of the shallop, which, in 1606, unfortunately struck upon the rocks 
at Port Royal, though they were glad to release him and secure the 
benefit of his skill.* 

Champlain vents his spleen in paragraphs like this: “We came 
near being wrecked on a rocky islet, on account of Champdoré’s 
usual obstinacy.” 

Lescarbot was probably indebted to Champdoré for portions of 
the material used in describing the voyages of 1604, ’5 and ’6, as he 
did not go in person further south than Grand Menan. On more 
than one occasion he refers to Champdoré as an informant. 

The voyage of Champdoré is mentioned in three editions of Les- 
carbot’s Nouvelle France, though the edition of 1609 forms the 
real authority.t The succeeding editions omit that part of the 
narrative found in chapter iv. of the edition of 1609, evidently to 
avoid going over the same subject twice. The portion omitted in 
the two succeeding editions is very interesting. 

Lescarbot says, first, that the colonists, returning to France in the 
autumn of 1607, brought samples of the products of the country, 
such as corn, wheat, rye and barley, and presented them to the 
King. Poutrincourt, as a special offering, presented some tame 
“Outards” or geese, which he had “taken from the shell.” They 
pleased the King, and were at once domiciled in the beautiful ponds 
of Fontainbleu. The reports made appear to have encouraged his 
Majesty ; and Lescarbot is correct in saying that at this time, “upon 
a fair exhibition of the fruits of the said country, the King confirmed 
to Monsieur De Mont the privilege for the trade in beavers with the 
savages,”} and that this, in connection with the general encourage- 
ment which the prospect afforded, led to the attempt in 1608. 
Lescarbot states that the King acted with direct reference to the estab- 
lishment of colonies, and, writing in 1609, says: “ By this occasion 
he [De Mont] sent thither in March last families to begin the Chris- 
tian and French Commonwealth there, which God grant to bless in 


increase.” 


* Champlain’s ‘Euvres,” Ed. Quebec, Vol. I. pp. 84-85. 

+ The Edition of 1612 (p. 459) mentions the voyage and the exploration of the St. John’s 
River. In the heading of L. IV. C. xix. (p. 603) is the following: Voyage en la Ni 
France, depuis le retour du dit Sieur Poutrincourt. In dropping the of the narrative to 
which this refers, Lescarbot forgot to erase this reference to it. The edition of 1618 possesses 
the same features, though C. iv. takes the place of C. xix. The first edition of Lescarbot’s 
work was published in 1609. Editions followed in 1611, 1612 and 16)8. Le Long refers to 
an edition of 1617. See Bibliotheque Historique, Vol. III. No. 39,654. A letter attributed 
to Lescarbot by M. Gabriel Marcel, of the geographical section of the Bibi Na- 
tionale, Paris, been published by that writer, with notes. Paris, 1885. It was written 
at Port Royel, Aug. 2 1606, ond is of interest. Lescarbot was born about the year 
1565-70, died about 1630. 

t It is clear that the privilege, which was for one year only, had no a application 
to the territory ceded to Poutrincourt. The Patent to De Mont covered all of New France. 
See Patent in Champlain’s Guvres, Vol. 1. p. 136. 
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The statement that “families” were sent out is very significant, 
showing that the French saw distinctly the true policy to be pur- 
sued, and that they entertained the project of permanent homes. 
Of the experience of these “families” we, at present, have no 
particular knowledge. Nevertheless a glimpse is given of the con- 
dition of Acadia after the terrible winter which had frozen the spirits 
of Popham’s men, but which the French happily escaped. They 
found the grain which had been sown the previous year in a flour- 
ishing condition, and the faithful old savage, Membertou, with his 
dusky followers, ready to extend a cordial welcome. It is not elear, 
however, that Champdoré and his colonists remained in New France 
during the winter of 1608-9. Perhaps the account of the severity 
of the previous winter dampened their ardor and hastened their re- 
turn, notwithstanding they had brought out what are called 
“ families.” 


Lescarbot mentions Champdoré’s return, and says : 


“The said ship, being returned, we have had report by Monsieur de 
Champdoré, and others, of the condition of the country we had left, and 
of the wonderful beauty of the corn that the said Monsieur de Poutrincourt 
had sown before his departure, together with the grains that have fallen in 
the gardens which have grown incredibly. Memberton gathered six or 
seven barrels of the corn that we had sown, and still had one left, which 
he reserved for the French whom he expected. When it was charged that 
he had eaten our pigeons which we had left there, he fell to weeping, and 
embracing him that told him, said it was the Macharoa, that is, the great 
birds called Eagles, which eat many of them while we were there. Besides 
all great and small inquired how we were, naming each by his own name, 
which is a proof of great love.” 


On other points Lescarbot gives interesting information, and says 
that Champdoré extended his observation as far as Saco, or 
“Chouakouet.” He also visited the Saint Johns River. He says: 


“ This river is one of the fairest that may be seen, having many islands 
and abounding in fish. This last year, 1608, the said Monsieur de Champ- 
doré, with one of the said De Mont’s men, has been some fifty leagues up 
the said river, and testify that there is a great quantity of vines along the 
shore, though the grapes are not so large as in the country of Armou- 
chiquois. There are also onions and many other good herbs. As regards 
the trees, they are the finest to be seen. When we were there we saw a 
great number of cedar trees. In regard to the fish Champdoré has told us, 
that, putting the kettle over the fire, they had taken fish enough for dinner 
before the water was hot. Besides, this river, stretching as it does far 
within the land of the savages, greatly shortens the long journeys.” 


The modern tourist who ascends this stream will justify Champ- 
doré’s praise. 

Champdoré then descended the river, and sailed southward, visit- 
ing for the fourth time the wild coast of Maine. Lescarbot writes : 


“The said Champdoré went as far as Chouakouet, the beginning of the 
Armouchiquois land, where he reconciled that tribe with the Etechemins, 
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which was not done without solemnity. For as he began to speak of it the 
captive, named Asticou, who is now in the place of Olmechin,* a grave man 
of goodly presence, howsoever savage he may be, demanded that some one 
of the Etechenims should be sent to him, and that he would treat with him. 
Oagimout, Sagamore of the St. Croix River, was selected for that purpose, 
though he would not trust them; but under the safe conduct of the French, 
he.went thither. Some presents were made to Asticou, who, upon the 
speech of peace, began to exhort his people and to show them the reasons 
which should induce them to listen to it. Whereupon they agreed, making 
an assent to each article proposed to them. Some five yearst ago Monsieur 
de Mont had also arranged a peace between those people, and declared 
unto them that he would be the enemy to the first one that should com- 
mence war, and would pursue him. But after his return into France they 
could not maintain the peace. And the Armouchiquois killed a Sourequois 
savage named Panoniac, who went to them in order to trade in merchan- 
dise, which he obtained at the store house of the said de Mont. The war 
above mentioned broke out on account of this murder, under the leadership 
of Sagamore Membertou; the said war was carried on in the same place 
now mentioned where Monsieur de Champdoré treated the peace in this 
year. Monsieur Champlain is in another place, that is, in the great River 
of Canada, near the place where Captain Jaques Cartier wintered, where 
he has fortified himself.” 


In closing, Lescarbot says : 


“As regards Monsieur de Poutrincourt, his desire is unchangeable to 
colonize and build up his Province, to bring thither his family, and all kinds 
of trades necessary for the existence of man; which, with God’s help, he 
will continue to do, throughout the present year, 1609; and as long as he 
has health and strength, will prosecute the same, to live there under the 
King’s obedience.” 


It is perhaps due to Champdoré, in the absence of the details of 
his life, that we should give the Sonnet which Lescarbot wrote in 
his praise ; especially as it forms an offset to the envious criticism of 
Champlain, who, as the geographer, found a rival in Champdoré 
the navigator. Lescarbot, the witty lawyer, was evidently on the 
best of terms with the Pilot, and they doubtless enjoyed together good 
dinners and merry evenings in Acadia, when Lescarbot feasted 
royally, after the fashion of his brother of the Bar, Thomas Morton, 
of Merry Mount, wearing the Collar of the Order of the Bon Temps. 
In this Sonnet the Parisian Advocate bestows his praise with the 
liberality that marked Champlain’s blame; and the neglect of re- 
nowned characters of antiquity is somewhat explained by the devotion 
exhibited to the overshadowing renown of Pierre Angibout. 


* This a rs to be an r. Ou W: ni chief, and a; to bave suc- 
oastna Bao error. Asticou was a Penobscot chief, a ppears 

t He should have said three years, as the peace referred to was made in 1606. It was a 
| send ce at the best. See Champlain, Vol. I. p. 93, and Lescarbot, Ed. 1612, p. 560. 

or the names of various chiefs, see Champlain, Voi. I. p. 126. 


} See ante; this fixes the date of Champdoré’s voyage. 
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A PIERRE ANGIBAVT. 
dit Caamp-pore Capitaine de Marine en la Nouvelle-France. 
SONNET. 


I des pilotes vieux le renom dure encore, 

Pour avoir sceu voguer sur yne étroite mer, 
Si le monde & present daigne encore estimer 
Ariomene, avec Palinure & Pelore: 

C’est raison (Champ-doré) que nétre Age t’honore, 
Qui sgais par ta vertu te faire renommer, 

Quand ta dexterité empeche d’abimer 

La nef qui va souz loy du Ponant 4 |’Aurore. 
Ceux-la du grand Neptune oncques la majesté. 

Ne virent, ni le fond du son puissant Empire: 
Mais dessus |’Ocean journellement porté 

Tu fais voir aux Fragois des pais tout nouveaux, 
Afin que |’& vn iour maint peuple se retire 

Faisant les flots gemir souz ses ailez vaisseaux. 


Fait en Port Royal en la Nouvelle France. 





RECORD OF MARRIAGES SOLEMNIZED IN THE EAST 
PARISH OF BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


From Marca 4, 1725, ro Aueust 3, 1803. 


By the Rev. John Angier (settled 1724, died April 14, 1787), and the Rev. Samuel 
Angier, his son and colleague (settled 1767, died Jan. 18, 1805). 


Communicated by the Rev. Henry F. Jenxs, A.M., of Canton, Mass., from the original 
manuscript in the possession of Miss Mary H. Rust, of East Bridgewater, 
great-great-grand daughter of the Rev. John Angier. 


[Continued from page 14.] 


June 30th 1746—I marry’d Doctor Otis and Mehetabel Bass. 

Octob. 7th 1746—I marry’d Joseph Keith jun’r. and Ann Turner. 

Octob. 10th 1746—I marry’d Joseph Robinson and Abigail Keith. 

Novem. 26th 1746—I marry’d Thomas Wade & Susanna Lathum. 

Nov’r 27th 1746—I marry’d John Egerton and Abigail Snow. 

Jan’y. 5th 1746-7—I marry’d Daniel Alden jun’r. and Jane Turner. 

Sept. 29th 1747—I marry’d Abijah Edson and Susanna Snow. 

Octob. 7th 1747—I marry’d Josiah Whitman and Elisabeth Smith. 

Novem. 38d 1747—I marry’d Jonathan Whitman and Elisabeth Harvey. 

Decemb. 25th 1747—I marry’d Thomas Phillips & ye widow Hannah 
Allen. 

Jany. 29th 1747—I marry’d David Conant junr. & Rhoda Lathum. 

March 2d 1747-8—I marry’d Anthony Pierce & the Widow Martha 
Petingal. 

March $d 1747-8—I marry’d Job Burgess & Patience Thomas—Indians. 

Feb. 7th 1748-9—I marry’d Stephen Leach and Sarah Hooper. 
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April 27th 1749—I marry’d Theophilus Byram and Elisabeth. Beale.. 

May 3d 1749—I marry’d Henry Cary and Martha Byram. 

May 11th 1749—I marry’d James Edson and Esther Allen. 

Octob. 5th 1749—I marry’d John Smith and Mary Hanmer. 

Novr. 28th 1749—I marry’d Zebulun Cary and Lydia Phillips. 

Jany. 16th 1749-50—I marry’d Nathan Alden and Mary Hudson. 

Mar. 16th 1749-50—I marry’d Simeon Whitman and Martha Snow.. 

April 3d 1750—I marry’d Daniel Beale and Mehetabel Byram. 

April 9th 1750—I marry’d Matthew Gannet & Martha Byram. 

August 22d 1750—I marry’d Ignatius Loring and Bathsheba Bass. 

Nov. 5th 1750—I marry’d William Holmes & Elisabeth Hamblin. 

Dec. 20th 1750—I marry’d Benjamin Gannet and Mary Copeland. 

Feb. 14th 1750-51—I marry’d Elijah Hayward and Silence Snell. 

May 2d 1751—I marry’d Samuel Bisbe of Pembrook, and Martha Snell: 

Augst. 28th 1751—I marry’d John Pratt of Pembrooke and Sarah Pierce. 

Septr. 19th 1751—I marry’d John Wade and Hannah Kingman. 

Nov. 27th 1751—I marry’d John Richards and Kezia Bailey. 

Decr. 18th 1751—I marry’d Benjamin Harris and Sarah Snow. 

Decr. 19th 1751—I marry’d William Barrel and Sarah Cary. 

Janry. 13th 1751-2— I marry’d Ezra Warren and Mary Phillips. 

June 18th 1752—I marry’d Peter Whitman and Susanna Keith. 

June 30th 1752—I marry’d Eleazar Hamblen and Lydia Bonne. 

August 5th 1752—I marry’d David Kingman, junr. and Abigail Hall. 

Octobr. 26th 1752 N. S.—I marry’d James Keith and Sarah Holman. 

Nov. 8d 1752 N. S.—I marry’d John Orcutt junr. and Jerusha Hanmer. 

Nov. 22d 1752 N. S.—I marry’d John Young and Eunice Bass. 

Dec. 28th 1752 N. S.—I marry’d John Howard jur. and Abigail Hudson. 

Jany. 10th 1753—I marry’d Nathaniel Ramsdel and Mary Pratt. 

Octobr. 31st 1753—I marry’d George Bradley and Susanna Pierce. 

Janry 15th 1754—I marry’d Hezekiah Egerton and Mary Hegbone. 

Octobr. 2d 1754—I marry’d David Keith and Jemima Whitman. 

Novembr. 7th 1754—I marry’d Seth Gannet and Susanna Allen. 

Novembr. 26th 1754—I marry’d Samuel Kingman and Deborah Loring. 

Novembr. 28th 1754—I marry’d James Lovel and Dorcas Pratt. 

Jany. lst 1755—I marry’d Samuel Dawes and Abigail Kingman. 

March 18th 1755—I marry’d Sam’l Bowditch and ) Ray Byram, 

and also Jonathan Allen and Sarah Bass. 

June 19th 1755—I marry’d Thomas Phillips, Jur. and Mary Hatch. 

Octobr. 30th 1755—I marry’d Thomas Snell, Jur. and Bithiah Allen. 

Feby. 12th 1756—I marry’d John Churchill of Plympton and Joanna Bisby. 

April 20th 1756—I marry’d John Barrel and Judith Snow. 

August 19th 1756—I marry’d William Allen and Katharine Demseh. 

Sept. 23d 1756—I marry’d Benjamin Chamberlane of Pembroke and 
Hannah Snell. 

Novr. 23d 1756—I marry’d Samuel Billing of Stoughton & Reliance Hudson. 

Feby. 8d 1757—I marry’d Benjamin Whitman & Mary Lathum. 

April 6th 1757—I marry’d Benjamin Byram and Ann Holman. 

Novembr. 17th 1757—I marry’d Richard Bartlett and Mary Robinson. 

Decembr. 15th 1757—I marry’d Judah Wood of Halifax, and Hannah 
Porter of Bridgwater. 

Novembr. 16th 1758—I marry’d Samuel Allen and Hannah Pratt, both 
of Bridgwater. 

Feby. 7th 1759—I marry’d Joseph Snow and Ruth Shaw, both of Bridgwater. 
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Febry, 21st 1759—I marry’d James Bradly and Catharine Moore both of 
Bridgwater. 

March 29th 1759—I marry’d Nathanael Edson and Joanna Snow. 

June 12th 1759—I marry’d Jonathan Conant and Jane Lathum. 

Octobr. 25th 1759—I marry’d Joseph Robinson and Hannah Snow. 

Febry 21st 1760—I marry’d Seth Mitchell and Mary Wade. 

April 10th 1760—I marry’d Benjamin Byram and Rachel Baily. 

Sept. 11th 1760—I marry’d Eleazar Keith and Elisabeth Mitchel. 

Octr. 9th 1760—I marry’d John Hanmer and Martha Pryer. 

Novr. 20th 1760—I marry’d Solomon Packard, jur. and Hannah Baily. 

Febry. 19th 1761—I marry’d Jepthae Byram of Mendham in New Jersey, 
and Susannah Washburn of Bridgwater. 

March 19th 1761—I marry’d Nathan Whitman and Betty Allen. 

April 23d 1761—I marry’d Ezra Allen and Phebe Cary. 

May 26th 1761—I marry’d William Whitman and Mary Studley. 

Sept. 17th 1761—1 marry’d Consider Bearce of Hallifax, & Elizabeth Pet- 
kins of Bridgwater. 

October 15th 1761—I marry’d Archibald Thompson and Martha Robinson, 
both of Bridgwater. 

Decr. 8th 1761—I marry’d Jonathan Snow and Betty Packard, both of 
Bridgwater. 

Febry 17th 1762—I marry’d Ephraim Groves and Bathsheba Bowditch, 
both of Bridgwater. 

April 29th 1762—I marry’d Nathaniel Lowden of Duxborough and 
Experience Pratt of Bridgwater. 

May 27th 1762—I marry’d Obadiah Bates and Ruth Pratt both of Bridg- 
water. 

Sept. 30th 1762—I marry’d Edward Mitchell jur. and Jane Lathum both 
of Bridgwater. 

Decr. 7th 1762—I marry’d Jacob Allen and Abigail Baily, both of Bridg- 
water. 

Jany. 26th 1763—I marry’d Jacob Mitchel and Rebecca Loring both of 
Bridgwater. 

March 24th 1763—I marry’d Winslow Richardson and Rhode Johnson, 
both of Bridgwater. 

June 16th 1763—I marry’d John Keith and Alice Mitchel, both of Bridg- 
water. 

Octobr. 26th 1763—I marry’d Joseph Keith and the Widow Baily, both of 
Bridgwater. 

Decembr. 8th 1763—I marry’d Lot Dwellee of Hanover and Sarah Allen 
of Bridgwater. 

March 15th 1764—I marry’d Zebulun Packard and Rebecca Richardson, 
both of Bridgwater. 

August 28th 1764—I marry’d Abner Pratt and the Widow Martha Cary 
both of Bridgwater. 

Sept. 13th 1764—I marry’d Samuel Darby and Sarah Atwood, both of 


Bridgwater. 

Novr. 22d 1764—I marry’d Amos Whitman and Anna Washburn both of 
Bridgwater. 

Decembr. 27th 1764—I marry’d Seth Keith and Abigail Holman, both of 


Bridgwater. 
Janry. 10th 1765—I marry’d Zachariah Whitmarsh of Weymouth and the 
Widow Mary Pinkney of Bridgwater. 
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Sept. 26th 1765—I marry’d Cushing Mitchel and Jennit Orr, both-of 
Bridgwater. 

Octobr. 17th 1765—I marry’d Arthur Lathum and Margaret Bearse both 
of Bridgwater. 

Novemr. 14th 1765—I marry’d James Thompson and Abigail Allen both 
of Bridgwater. 

Decembr. 5th 1765—I marry’d John Hubbard of Abington and Mary Allen 
of Bridgwater. 

Decembr. 9th 1765—I marry’d Samuel Staples of Hanover and Betty 
Washburn of Bridgwater. 

Jany 9th 1766—I marry’d Joseph Noyes of Abington and Mercy Hatch of 
Bridgwater. 

April 14th 1766—I marry’d William Bonney and Phebe Allen both of 
Bridgwater. 

May 29th 1766—I marry’d Amos Foord of Duxborough and the Widow 
Sarah Patingale of Bridgwater. 

June 5th 1766—I marry’d William Britton of Raynham and Mary Latham 
of Bridgwater. 

August 18th 1766—I marry’d Samuel Nickels of Norton and Silence Bleen 
of Bridgwater. 

Sept. 234 1766—I marry’d Jonathan Orcutt and Thankfull Cary both of 
Bridgwater. 

October 6th 1766—I marry’d Robert Orr and Hannah Kingman, both of 
Bridgwater. 

Novembr. 6th 1766—I marry’d Josiah Fobes, jur. and Sarah Pryor both 
of Bridgwater. 

Novembr. 27th 1766—I marry’d Polycarpus Snell & Susanna Shaw both 
of Bridgwater. 

Decr. 4th 1766—I marry’d Josiah Hathaway jur. of Halifax & Hanah 
Latham of Bridgwater. 

Jany. 29th 1767—I marry’d Deacon Thomas Whitman and the Widow 
Rebecca Allen. 

Mar. 19th 1767—I marry’d Nathaniel Chamberlain and Deliverance Snell. 

April 23d 1767—I marry’d Stephen Whitman and Mary Orr both of 
Bridgwater. 

October 12th 1767—I marry’d Lemuel Leach and Rebecca Washburn both 
of Bridgwater, and at the same time John Sprague and Rebecca Alden 

of Bridgwater. 

Octobr. 15th 1767—I marry’d Mr. Ephraim Hyde of Rehoboth and Mrs. 
Mary Angier* of Bridgwater. 

Nov. 26th 1767—I marry’d Nathan Hudson and Betty Gannet, both of 
Bridgwater. 

April 27th 1768—I marry’d Winslow Richardson and Elisabeth Byram, 
both of Bridgwater. 

April 28th 1768—I marry’d Elijah Dean and Susanna Bass, both of 
Bridgwater. 

May 12th 1768—I marry’d Zadok Hayward of Plymouth and Experience 
Bearse of Bridgwater. 

Sept. 29th 1768—I marry’d George Keith and Deborah Cleft, both of 
Bridgwater. 


* The unmarried daughter of Rev. John Angier, Young ladies were then called ‘‘ Miss- 
tress,” the term ‘‘ Miss’ 


being used for children under ten. 
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WOODHULL ENTRIES FROM THE PARISH REGISTER OF 
MOLLINGTON, OXFORD COUNTY, ENGLAND. 


Communicated by Rurvus Kine, Esq., of Yonkers, N. Y. 


Ware in England in 1882, I visited the Parish of Mollington, 
and copied from the Church Register the Woodhull entries given 
below. 

The late Col. Joseph L. Chester had collected considerable ma- 
terial relating to the Woodhull family, including many extracts 
from the Mollington Register ; these have been carefully compared 
with my own, and where any difference of reading occurs it is noted. 

I found the Register so time-worn in many places as to be almost 
illegible. Col. Chester’s Woodhull papers are now in possession of 
Gen. Maxwell Van Zandt Woodhull, of Washington, D. C. 


Rourvs Kine. 
Baptis ms. 
1570. Ales Woodhull, the daughter of Leonard Woodhull, Gent., and 
Eliz., his wife was bapt. the XIX... .. 


1570. Ales Woodhull, the daughter of Thomas Woodhull and Mar- 
garett his wife was bapt. the X . . . th. 

1571. Elizabeth Woodhull, the daughter of Thomas Woodhull and 
Margarett his wife was bapt. the X . . . th (? May). 

1573. Johxim Woodhull, the daughter of Thomas Woodhull, Gent., 
and Margarett his wife was bapt. the iii of Ma. . . 

1584. Judeth Woodhull, the daughter of Thomas Woodhull, Gent., 
and Margarett his wife was bapt. the XX VI Dec. 

1591. Richard Woodhull, the sonne of Anthonie Woodhull and Marie 
his wife was bapt. the XV. of July. 

1593. Bartholomew Woodhull, the sonne of Anthonie Woodhull, 
Gent., and Mary his wife was bapt. the XXVIII April 

1595-6. Hales Woodhull, the sonne of Anthonie Woodhull Gent., 

and Mary his wife was bapt. XI of Jann. 

1597. John Woodhull, the sonne of Anthonie Woodhull, Gent., & 
Marie his wife was bapt. the XXIst. of July. 

1599. Anthonie Woodhull, the sonne of Anthonie Woodhull and 
Marie his wife was bapt. the xiii of May. 

1602. Fulke Woodhull, the sonne of Edward Woodhull, Gent., and 
Katherine his wife was bap’. ye (? XXII) of Noveb’. 

1606. Thomas Woodhull, the sonne of Edward Woodhull, Gent., 
and Katherine his wife was bapt. the IXth of Octobr. 
(Chester says June 22™¢.) 

1608. Note. At this date the Register is quite faded out and 
illegible. 

1609. Pr am Woodhull, the sonne of Edward Woodhull, Gent., 
and Katherine his wife was baptised the XX VII of August. 
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Richard Woodhulle, the sonne of Edward Woddhulle and 
Marye his wife was baptised the XIII daye of September. 
(Chester says Sep. 16"). 

Ane Wodhull, the daughter of Edward Wodhull and Mary 
his wife was baptised the XIX daye of October. 

Frances Woodhull, the daughter of Edward ... . and Mary 
his wife was baptised the 23d of . . . . (Chester says Oct. 
28, 1625). 

George Wodhull, the sonne of Mr. Thomas Wodhull and Eliza- 
beth his wyffe was baptised the third day of May (Chester 
says May 2). 

Alice Woodhull, the daughter of Edward Woodhull and Mary 
his wyffe was baptised the 17th of Maye. 

Elizabeth Woodhulle, the daughter of .... . Woodhulle and 
Elizabeth his wife was baptised the VII™ day of (? January). 

Mary Woodhull, ye daughter of Edward Woodhull and Mary 
his wife was baptised the ... of April. (Chester says 
April 24.) 

Joane Woodhull, the daughter of Thomas Woodhull and 
Elizabeth his wife was baptised the first day of November. 

Catheren Woodhull, the daughter of Thomas Woodhull and 
Elizabeth his wife was baptised . . . . daye of Auguste. 

Anthony Woodhull, the sonne of Edward Woodhull and Mary 
his wife was baptised the 19 day of Januarye. 

Ane Woodhull, the daughter of Anthony Woodhull, the 
younger and Anne his wife was baptised the 30th daye of 
June. 

Anthonye Woodhull, the sonne of Anthonye . . . . and Anne 
was baptised the 15th daye of Maye (Chester gives wife’s 
name as Mary). 

Edward Woodhull, the sonne of Thomas Woodhull and Eliza- 
beth his wife was baptised the 15th day of January. 

Jane, the daughter of Anthony Woodhull, Gent., and Anne 
his wife baptised ...... 

Anthony Woodhull, the sonne of Thomas Woodhull and 
Elizabeth his wife was baptised the 27" of October. 

Anthonye Woodhull, the sonne of Anthonye Woodhull the 
younger, Gent., and Anne his wife was baptised the 28th of 
August. 

Joyce, the daughter of Mr. Anthony Woodhull and Ann his 
wife was baptised the 26" day February. 

Mary, the daughter of Mr. Anthony Woodhull the .. . . and 

ary his wife was baptised the 19th day of . . . . (Chester 
says April 29th). 

Elizabeth, the daughter of Anthony and Bridgit Woodhull 
baptised ye 30th day of May. 

.... (Chester says Elizabeth or Anne) Woodhu!l the 
daughter of Thomas Woodhull, gent., and An his wife was 
baptised ye twenty-first day of September. 

Edward Woodhull, ye sonn of Anthony Woodhull and Bridgit 
his wife was baptised ye 12 day of July. 

Mary Woodhull, ye daughter of Thomas Woodhull ye younger, 
Gent., and Ann his wife was baptised ye 7th day of Feb- 
ruary. (Chester says 1667-8). 
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Mary Woodhull, ye daughter of Anthony Woodhull aad 
Bridgit his wife was baptised the 23 May. (Chester says 
1667-8. 

Anthony ae the sonn of Thomas Wodhull the younger, 
gent and Ann his wife was baptised the fourteenth day of 

ay: 

Seente Wodhull, sonne of Thomas Wodhull, gent., and Ann 
his wife was baptised the 14 day of November. 

Susan, danghter of Anthony and Bridgit Woodhull baptised 
8* of April. 

Elizabeth Woodhull, daughter of Anthony . . . . and Bridgit 
his wife was baptised the . . . day of April (Chester says 
April Ist). 

Elizabeth Woodhull, daughter of Thomas Woodhull and Eliza- 
beth his wife was baptised the fifteenth day of April. 

Bridget, ye daughter of Anthony Wodhull and Bridgit his 
wife was baptised June ye 29th. 

Francis Wodhull, the sonn of Thomas Wodhull Esq’* and 
Elizabeth his wife was born on the third and twentieth day 
of April 1678 and was baptised the 3 day of May then en- 
suing. 

Anthony, ye son of Anthony Woodhull and Patience his wife 
was baptised ye 20th day of July. 

George, ye sonne of Anthonye Woodhul and Temperance his 
wife was baptised ye 5 day of November. 


Marriages. 
Edmund E...... ent., and Elizabeth Woodhull, vidua, 
were married the I of June. 


George Woodhull, gent., and Bridget Leeson were married the 
VI of June (Chester says June 23d). 

William Elkington and Ales Woodhull were married the 
XVIth of May. 

Edward Woodhull and Mary Robins married (Chester says 
Nov. 25, 1619). 

Memorandum, that John Woodward, Gent., and Anne, dau. 
of Thomas Woodhull, Esq., were married the 7th day of 
October. 


Burialls. 
Fulk Woodhull was burried ye VI™ of Novebr. (Chester 
says Nov. 3d.) 
Ales Woodhull was buried the XIth of August. 
? Willm ... Mr. Fulke Woodhull ... was buried the 
XVIth of April. 
Mr. Leonard Woodhull, gent., was buried the XII of April. 


George Woodhull, gent,, was buried the xxiiii of Aprill. 

John Woodhull, the sonne of Leonard Woodhull, gent., was 
buried the XXXI of January. 

Ales Woodhull, gent., widow, was buried the XXVI of ... 
(Chester says February). 

Bartholomew Woodhull, the sonne of Anthonie Woodhull, 
gent., was buried ye XI Xth of June, 
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Johan Woodhull, the wife of Edward Woodhull was buried 
the 5th of August. 

John Woodhull, the sonne of Anthonie Wodhull, gent., was 
buried ye second day of August. 

Mary Woodhull, the wife of Anthonie Woodhull, gent., was 
buried ye X VIth of Octobr. 

Margarett Woodhull, gent., widow, was bury‘ the 9th October. 

Fulk Woodhull, sonne of Edward Woodhull, gent., was buryed 
the iiii of July. 

Mr. William Woodhull was Buried ye first daye of Novem- 
ber. (Chester says Dec.) 

Edward Woodhull, gentleman, was buried the first of Feb- 
ruary. 

Falk Woodhull was buried the 23¢ of September. 

Edward Woodhull was buryed the first of March. 

Richard Woodhull, the sonne of Edward Woodhull was buryed 
the first of Dec. 

Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Woodhull, gent., was buried Octo- 
ber 27th. 

Edward Woodhull, the son of Thomas Woodhull, gent., and 
Elizabeth his wife was buried ye 26th May. 

Mr. Foulke Woodhull was buried Septemb. 22*. 

The daughter of Richard Wodhull, Esq., and Elizabeth his 
wife was buried the 18 of July. 

Mary Woodhull, ye daughter of Anthony Woodhull, Esq., and 
Mary his wife was buryed August ye 25. 

The daughter of Anthony Woodhull, Esq., and Mary his wife 
was buryed ye 20th of May. 

Anthony Woodhull, the sonne of Anthony Woodhull, Esquire, 
and Ann his wife who dyed the second day of May and was 
buried the tenth day of May. 

Mary Woodhull, late wife of Anthony Woodhull Esquire 
widow was buryd the 31 day of August. 

Thomas Woodhull ye elder, gent., was buried the eighth day 
of December. 

Anthony Wodhull, Esq., was buried the first day of Septemb. 

Mary Wodhull, late wife of Mr. Thomas Wodhull was buried 
the 30 day of May. 

Elizabeth Woodhull, late wife of Thomas Wodhull, Esq., was 
buried the 3 day May. 


The following burials are copied from Col. Chester’s notes, as Mr. 
King did not extend his search beyond the date last mentioned : 
1678, May 17, Anne ux. Anthony Woodhull Esq 


e 1678, July 20, Brigitt, d. Anthony and Brigitt Woodhull 
1683, June 3, Brigitt ux. Anthony Woodhull 


1687, July 14, George Odell als Woodhull 
1697, Sep. 10, Edward S. Anthony Woodhull, gent. 


1700, Dec. 23, Francis S. Thomas and Elizabeth Woodhull 
1707, May 9, Anthony Woodhull, died 7 


1708-9, Jan. 18, Thomas Woodhull, Esq., died 15" 


1709, Aug. 9, Anthony Woodhull, died 7" 
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GENEALOGICAL GLEANINGS IN ENGLAND. 
By Henny F. Waters, A.M., now residing in London, England. 
[Continued from page 71.] 


THE present instalment of Gleanings is a continuation of the 
wills of benefactors of Harvard College and their families. 
Henry F. Waters. 


Hoi wortTeYy. 


Joun Man of the town and county of Pool, merchant, 8 July 1577, 
proved 13 June 1578. Son William and his children. Sons John, Edward, 
Thomas and Bartlemewe. Late wife Amy Man. Daughter Amy Pitt. 
Daughter Cicely Havilonde. ge ed Edith Lewen. Daughter Agnes 
Wickes. Stephen and Richard Whetacre, sous of my ting od Edith 
Lewin. My three sons in law John Crooke, Christopher Wickes and 
Christopher Havilonde. John Crooke of Southampton, merchant. One of 
the witnesses was a Christopher Wickes. , Langley, 28. 


Rosert Kecurn, merchant, one of the aldermen of the City of Bristol, 
19 June 1594, proved 10 January 1594. (The name also appears as 
Kitchin and Kitchen.) Body to be buried in the parish of St. Stephen’s in 
Bristol near the place where first wife Johane was buried. To Robert 
Havyland, son of Matthew Havyland, of Bristol, merchant, three tenements 
and a garden in Hallyes Lane, with remainder to William Havyland, then to 
John Havyland, sons of the said Matthew. My capital messuage or man- 
sion house wherein I now dwell, situate in Snale Street in the parish of St. 
Warborough, Bristol, to be sold at best price and the money received there- 
for to be employed for the best benefit relief and “sustentaCon” of the 
poor; but my wife Justyne shall have and enjoy the use of the said house 
and of the furniture in it during her natural life. Other bequests to the 
sons of Matthew Haviland, to brother Matthew Ketchin, to sister Agnes, to 
Robert Ketchin of London, merchant, being the son of brother Richard, to 
brother Thomas, to nephew Thomas Ketchin son of brother Matthew, to 
Niece Agnes daughter of Matthew, to niece Elizabeth wife of John Friend 
of Bristol, hooper, to niece Margaret Ketchin daughter of brother Matthew, 
to niece Elizabeth Ketchin daughter of brother John, deceased, to Jane 
Ketchin his other daughter, to niece Marrian Nottingham wife of John 
Nottingham of Bristol, to Robert Nottingham son of John Nottingham of 
Bristol “ hullion” and of Marryan his wife, and to William their younger 
son, to Abel Kitchen. John Barker, Matthew Haviland, John Rowberoe 
and Abel Kitchen to be executors and trustees. The residue to the relief 
of the poor in Bristol and in Kendal, Westmoreland. Scott, 2. 


Anne Coxsron of Bristol, widow, 13 July 1603, proved 28 February 
1603. Body to be interred in St. Nicholas Crowd in the City of Bristol in 
the place where the “corps” of my mother or my good husband Mr. Richard 
Hentley lieth, if I decease in Bristow or within twenty miles thereof. My 
brother Mr. Robert Dowe in London. Mrs Bridget Dowe late the wife of 
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my late deceased nephew Thomas Dowe. My nephew Sir William Smith 
of Essex, knight, and the lady his good wife, John, Clement and Edward 
Smith brethren of Sir William. My cousin Mrs. Rose White wife unto 
Mr. Francis White, preacher in Rochester, and her son John Peck. My 
cousin Henry Reynoldes, minister. Elizabeth Buttry sometime the wife 
of William Buttrie, my sister’s son. My cousin Mrs. Mary Awstell wife 
unto Mr. Awstell of Grey’s Inn, gen‘. My nephews Bush Welles and 
John Welles. My cousin John Mothe’s children that he had by my cousin 
Elizabeth his first wife, being daughters to my brother Welles, long since 
deceased. Grace Robinson wife to a preacher of that name and her sister 
Martha Smith daughter unto Robert Smith, which he had by my cousin 
Susan, my sister’s daughter. My cousin Alice Threder’s daughter, I know 
not her name. Philip Poyntell son unto William Poyntell deceased, who 
dwelt sometimes in Presteyne. Raphe Pointell’s children, being fatherless, 
who was a tailor sometimes in London. Mr. Matthew Haviland’s three 
eldest sons, Robert, William and John. Matthew Haviland and his sisters 
Anne and Mary Haviland. Brynt Gulliford, son unto Mr. Robert Gully- 
ford preacher of God’s word and one of the prebends in the College. 
Samuel Gulliford, my godson, brother to the said Brint. Ellen Atkins of 
Bristol widow (one dozen silver spoons, six of them Apostle spoons and six 
with maiden heads). Her daughter Anne Atkins my god daughter. Alice 
Bull daughter of Robert Bull deceased, being my kinswoman. Charity 
Longe wife of Edmond Longe of Bristow, comfit maker. Anne Aldworth, 
daughter unto Simon Aldworth of Reading, Berks., whom he had by his 
first wife Mary Aish. Mr. Matthew Haviland to be executor. My loving 
daughter in law Mrs. Joice (sic) Haviland his wife. Cousin Mrs. Mary 
Awstell, sister of Bush and John Welles. Cousin Mr. John Mothe, gold- 
smith in cheapside London. Thomas Wilcox son unto Thomas Wilcox and 
Rebecca his wife both deceased. His sisters Anne, Margery and Rebecca 
Wilcox. Andrew Patch, clerk of Alhollon. Edward Colston son unto 
Richard Colston. My Cousin Mr. Crescent Buttry dwelling at Lawrence 
Marson, gentleman (a ring with a death’s head and two letters under the 
same—A:R:). Cousin Dewberry wife unto Dewberry dwelling in 
Reading. To “ Alice Thredder’s daughter I know not her name she is to 
be harde of aboute Straford Bowe, her mother’s brother dwelleth in Strat- 
ford aforesaid, one William Poyntill an old man if he be livinge, the said 
Pointill was verye young when he came firste to Stratford, his ffather and 
mother contynued to their old age in that place and had manie children. I 
saie to the saide Thredder’s daughter I giue a gowne and a peticoate of 
mine such as may serue for a poore woeman’s wearinge, a fustian wast coate, 
two good smockes, thre good kercheifes, if she live; I hope she shall be 
harde of.” Mr. Robert Redwood of this city. Mrs. Redwood for her 
brother Robert Farrar’s wife. Mrs. Langley widow, with whom I kneeled 
in the church about twenty three years. Anne Colston wife of Richard 
Colston. Vincent Colston’s wife. Elizabeth Colston the wife of Robert 
Colston. Others. Harte, 28. 


Tuomas Pirt of Bristol, merchant, 1 May 1613, proved 5 August 1613. 
To my son William Pitt one lease for the term of his natural life, of my 
tenement without Temple Gate within the Liberty of the city of Bristol, 
which is now in the possession of George Tyce, innholder, called the Sara- 
cen’s Head, and one lease of a tenement which I lately built without 
Temple Gate, now in the occupation of Thomas Arthur Esq., he to pay to 
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Robert Pitt, the son of my said son William, ten pounds yearly, after the 
said Robert shall accomplish the age of twenty two years. After the death 
of the said William these two tenements to the said Robert. My son Wil- 
liam shall give his sons William and Robert ten pounds apiece at the age 
of sixteen years. To my daughter Alice Northen one silver-gilt ale cup 
and the sum of forty pounds within two years after my decease to bestow 
upon her children at her will and pleasure, and in the meantime four pounds 
every year for the use thereof. To my daughter Anne Merrick one silver- 
gilt ale cup and to my son in law John Merrick twenty pounds within eight 
months to be equally divided between my daughter Ann Merrick’s three 
children, viz". Ann Waters, Mary Waters and Robert Merrick. To my 
daughter Mary Owen a silver gilt ale cup and to my son in law Robert Owen 
twenty pounds within eight months to be divided between my daughter 
Mary’s three children: Robert, Mary and Joane Owen. To my cousin Mr. 
Matthew Havyland, alderman, a ring of gold to the value of twenty shil- 
lings. To my kinsman William Pitt, draper, another. My kinsman Edward 
Batten. My friend Mr. Samuel Davies to preach my funeral sermon. My 
daughters in law Mary Marlowe, Cicely Gunning and Elizabeth Batterton. 
My kinswoman Mary Robinson. Son William Pitt to be executor and 
trusty friend and neighbor, Thomas Callowhill to be overseer. 
Capell, 75. 


Matraew Havytanpe of Bristol, merchant and one of the aldermen of 
the City, 2 March 1619, proved 22 May 1620. Body to be buried in 
Warborrowes churchyard, even in the grave in which my wife Joyce was 
laid in, and to be buried without a coffin if I may. To grandchild Matthew 
Havylande, son of Robert, my son, the farm and buildings in Hawkesbury, 
Glouc., which I bought of M'. John Vizar and his father (and other lands). 
Provision for the maintenance of son William during his natural life. Grand- 
child Bartholomew Havyland, son of the said William. Son John to have 
certain estates in Somerset. To my son Matthew my eighth part of the 
Prisage wines coming to the Port or Creeks of Bristol, during the lease 
thereof granted, on condition that he shall pay unto Tacie my wife fifty 
pounds yearly during her life. To my said son Matthew my house and 
tenement in Smale street (sic) wherein M". Thomas Colston now dwelleth 
(and other property). Son Robert’s children, Matthew, Mary, Florence, 
Jane and Elizabeth. Daughter Anne Lorte’s children, Sampson and Joyce. 
Reference to bond of their father, Sampson Lortt. 

I give and bequeath unto my daughter Mary Holworthies children, Mat- 
thew, Mary, Richard, Anne and John, one hundred nobles, to be paid unto 
them as they shall accomplish the full age of twenty years or days of mar- 
riage. To my son in law Mr. Richard Holworthie the like sum of one 
hundred nobles, to be paid within one year after my decease, praying him 
to be one of the overseers of this my last will. To my sister Elionor Helye 
five pounds in money and a gown. To Mr, Farmer minister of Warbor- 
rowe’s church five pounds to make him a gown. To M’. William Yeaman 
preacher (the same) so as he will preach at my funeral and his text to be 
on the twelfth chapter of Ecclesiastes and seaventh verse. Son Robert and 
his heirs shall pay yearly forever out of my lands called the Grange, in or 
by Kingswood, Wilts, four pounds unto the Mayor and Commonalty of the 
city of Bristol to the end and purpose that in the common gaol of the said 
city called “ shall be preached yearly for ever twelve sermons. My 
kinsmen Mr. William Pitt draper and Mr. William Pitt merchant and 


Edward Batten gen’. to be overseers. Soame, 43. 
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Matraew Havivanp of Bristol, merchant, 16 May 1623, proved 29 
April 1624. To Mr. John Farmer minister of God’s word in the parish of 
St. Warburge five pounds. To my niece Joyce Lorte, daughter of Sampson 
Lorte, late of Bristol merchant, one hundred pounds and my estate in the 
messuage wherein Charles Hammond, mercer, lately dwelled, situate near 
the “ Crowde” door of St. Nicholas church, with my lease and writings con- 
cerning the same, and also ten pounds which Richard Fownes, the son of 
Mr. Thomas Fownes of Plymouth, merchant, is to pay me at the day of his 
marriage. To the said Joyce Lorte and to my niece Mary Holworthy, one 
of the daughters of M’. Richard Holworthy, merchant, all my household 
stuff &c. now remaining in the now dwelling house of the said Richard 
Holworthy. To my nephew Matthew Haviland, son of brother Robert, my 
household stuff &c. in the now dwelling house of the said Robert at Haukes- 
berry, Glouc. To my kinsman Peter Helye of Bristoll, whitetawer, five 
pounds. To William Brimsdon, soapmaker, twenty marks. To John 
Vizer of Owlepenn, Glouc., gen‘. twenty nobles. To my brother in law Mr. 
Richard Holworthy, of Bristol, merchant, twenty pounds in token of my 
hearty love and affection. 

Whereas my dear father Matthew Haviland, late of the city of Bristol, 
alderman, deceased, did give and bequeath unto me five hundred pounds 
and appointed that I should yearly pay unto Mrs. Thasia Haviland, his then 
wife, fifty pounds per annum during her natural life, for her better security 
I do deposite and leave in the hands of the said Richard Holworthy four 
hundred pounds and authorize and appoint my brother Robert to pay unto 
him one hundred pounds more to make up the five hundred in regard that 
my said brother oweth me a more sum. And the said Richard Holworthy 
shall keep the said five hundred and in consideration of the forbearance and 
benefit thereof shall yearly pay unto the said Thasia during her natural life 
the sum of fifty pounds per annum. And after her decease he shall distri- 
bute and dispose of the said five hundred pounds in manner and form 
following: that is to say, to Matthew Holworthy, Mary Holworthy, 
Ann Holworthy, Richard Holworthy and John Holworthy, children of 
the said Richard and Mary his late wife, my sister deceased, the sum of 
two hundred pounds to be equally divided amongst them, viz‘. to each one 
of them the sum of forty pounds apiece. To Prudence Holworthy and 
Thomas Holworthy, two other children of the said Richard, twenty pounds 
to be divided between them. To each of the children of brother Robert, 
namely Matthew, Mary, Florence, Jane and Elizabeth Haviland, forty 
pounds apiece. The residue to my brother in law Mr. Richard Holworthy 
whom I do constitute, make and ordain my sole and only executor. 

Byrde, 29. 


Tomas Fownes of Plymouth, Devon, Esquire, 15 June 1637, proved 
13 June 1638. To the Mayor and commonalty of Plymouth one hundred 
pounds, to set poor people on work and keep them from idleness. Refer- 
ence to a like gift made by Mr. John Gayre. A gift to the new Hosp. of 
Orphans Aid near Plymouth church. To the poor of Bristol. Elizabeth 
wife of William Stephens of Bristol, merchant, and Mary Longe, 
daughter of Mary Longe my sister deceased. Every of the daughters 
of Judith Amades my kinswoman (Francis Amadas their father). The 
daughters of Humpry Fownes deceased. Warwick Fownes my kinsman 
(elsewhere spoken of as of London, merchant), kinswoman Johan the 
wife of John Rogers and her children. Diones Cotten’s son which she 
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had by John Cotten deceased. Susan Walker (sic) and Johane Walter, 
daughters of my sister Susan Walter, and Thomas Walter her son. My 
farm and barton at Whitley. Richard Hawkins and his wife in my 
service. My kinsman Richard Longe of Bristol, merchant, and his chil- 
dren. My daughter Prudence, now the wife of John Waddon, and her 
children. To my daughter Mary, the wife of Richard Halworthy six hun- 
dred pounds, which shall be for her and the children that she hath by 
Richard Halworthy. To my daughter Johan the wife of Hugh Gayer 
deceased, six hundred pounds, two hundred for herself and a hundred apiece 
for her children. James Yard, my godson, son of my aunt Yard lately 
deceased, and John Yard, her son. To Richard Fownes the son of Richard 
Fownes deceased my tenement in Tavistock. To my son John the tenths, 
tithe and sheafe of the parish of St. Budiox during my term and estate therein 
to come. To son Thomas messuages &c. in Plymouth called the Pump 
Close, by the pump near the new “key.” To my two daughters Elizabeth 
Yard and Susan Kellond all the apparel and rings which were their 
mother’s, my late wife deceased. Certain Jewels and rings that were 
Julian Fownes deceased (wife of Richard Fownes deceased) I give unto 
her two sons Thomas and Richard Fownes. To my son John all the barton 
of East Whitleigh and the manor of Honiknowle. Provision against his 
proving a wasteful young man keeping riotous company and spending and 
consuming his estate in drunkenness and idle courses. Son Thomas 
Fownes. Thomas and Richard sons of Richard Fownes deceased (called 
grandchildren). The two daughters of Francis Fownes deceased. The poor 
of Milbrooke in Cornwall. Abraham Sherwill now preacher at St. Budiox. 
My messuages &c. purchased by me and my heirs from my cousin Warwick 
Fownes lying in the parishes of Ilsington and High Week, Devon, and two 
pieces lying near the Lady Well. To Thomas Fownes my grandchild, son 
of Richard Fownes deceased, my manor of Lipson. I lately built and 
erected a Messuage, Hospital and Alms House near the great Hill in Ply- 
mouth, containing thirteen rooms. John, Thomas and Susan Kellond the 
sons and daughter of John Kellond. Edward Deacon, merchant, son of 
Edward Deacon deceased, and all his children. Prudence Martyn the 
daughter of Edward Deacon deceased and wife of Francis Martyn and all 
her children. 
Sons John and Thomas to be joint executors. Lee, 84. 


Ricuarp Hotworratg, merchant, one of the aldermen of the city of 
Bristol, 10 October 1643, proved 9 December 1645. I have conveyed my 
dwelling house in Small street to my wife for her life. My eight children. 
To the mayor and commonalty of Bridgewater, Somerset, where I was 
born, fifty two pounds. My daughter Launce and her son. To William 
Launce. My daughter Cam. My daughter Croft. All my grandchildren. 
My brother Nicholas Holworthie and his children. My sister Mallet and 
her children. My cousin Robert Kitchen. To my son Matthew Hol- 
worthie my rich scabbard which I had when I was mayor. My son Thomas 
Holworthie. Wife Mary to be executrix and my friend Mr. Richard Long, 
alderman, and my son in law Mr. James Crofte and my loving friend Mr. 
William Yeomans gen'. to be overseers. The residue to be divided into 
ten equal parts whereof my wife shall have two and my eight children, 
Matthew, Richard, John, Thomas, Joseph, Nathaniel, Samuel and Sarah, to 
have each one. Reference to a gift made by father in law Mr. Fownes to 
his grandchildren my four younger sons and my daughter Sarah. To brother 
Robert Haviland five pounds: Rivers, 147. 
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Tuomas Hotwortar of Bristol, gen., 3 April 1654, proved 5 June 1654. 
Copyhold tenements in Rowberow, Somerset. Son Thomas, brother-in- 
law James Crofte, merchant, and three of his children, Richard, Anne and 
Mary Crofte. Wife (not named). Alchin, 491, 


WitiiaM Lavnce, clerk, Rector of the parish church of St. Edmund 
the King and Martyr in Lombard Street, London, 13 January 1664, proved 
21 January 1665. To be buried in the chancel of that church. Sister 
Elizabeth Forsithe, widow, and her daughter Elizabeth Forsithe. William 
Launce, Matthew Launce, Prudence Launce, Mary Lang and Ann Parker, 
the sons and daughters of my brother James Launce. My said brother 
James and Anne his wife. Zurishaddai Lang, Doctor in Physick, the hus- 
band of the said Mary Lang. Mico, 11. 


The 28" of August 1665. 

Brother MatHew Hotworrtny for the moneys of mine you have in yo" 
hands That is Two hundred ffour scoar nine pounds five shillings and 
Eleauen pence I would desire you to pay my daughter Mary Lang the 
sume of ffowerteene pounds of the interest moneys first due and the next 
interest moneys due to make up those moneys in yo" hands 3 hundred 
pounds. (Then follow gifts and bequests.) Son William Launce. Son 
Matthew Launce. Daughter Ann wife of William Parker living at Suri- 
nam. Son John. Daughter Prudence Launce. 

This was signed “ Your loveing Sister Anne Launce.” Mico, 180. 


NatHanieL Hotwortay, gentleman,+29 January 1667, proved 20 
February 1667. Ido appoint my brother Mr. James Croft senior to be 
my sole executor and Mr. John Speed to be his overseer. My body-to be 
buried in the parish church of St. Wasbrowes (sic), near to my father M"™ 
Richard Holworthy, and I do appoint forty pounds to bury me and for 
funeral charges, at my brother Crofte’s discretion. To my sister Mrs. 
Prudence Croft ten pounds “to morne.” To my brother James Croft, ten 
pounds to mourn. To my sister Sarah Holworthy fifty shillings. To my 
sister Holworthy in the College Green fifty shillings. To my cousin 
Thomas Holworthy fifty shillings. To my cousin James Croft junior five 
pounds. To my cousin Mary Croft five pounds. To my cousin Ann Croft 
five pounds. To my cousin Hoppen forty shillings. To my cousin Thomas 
Cam forty shillings. To my cousin Arthur Cam forty shillings. A piece 
of gold of twenty shillings to Mr. Jones, the minister, to preach my funeral 
sermon. To Mr. Palmer the minister a piece of gold of twenty shillings. 
To Mr. Yeamons forty shillings. To Mrs. Sarah Yeamons twenty shil- 
lings. The best watch I give to my cousin James Croft junior and my 
other watch to my cousin Mary Croft. To Mr. Yeomans’ son, William 
Yeomans ten shillings. To be paid to Mr. Cox in the Hurstreet twelve 
pounds for a debt. All what I have at sea, God sending it well home, I 
give to my cousins James, Mary and Anne Croft. To Anne Smith ten 
shillings. To Rachel Lewis ten shillings. To Mr. John Speed forty 
shillings. Hene, 19. 

In the Probate Act Book for 1668 the testator above named is called 
lately of the city of Bristol. 


Mense Januarii 1677. Vicesimo nono die em‘ Com® Dfio Matheo Hol- 
worthy miti marito Itiffio Marie Holworthy nup pow stae Margaretae 
Lothbury London deftae hefitis etc. Admon, Act Book, 1678, 

VOL. XLV. 15* 
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Matuew Hotworrny of Hackney, Middlesex, knight, 9 May 1677, 
proved 28 November 1678. To my wife Susanna Holworthy, over and 
above her jointure and other settlements made unto her and for her use, 
three hundred pounds and all her jewells and ornaments of her body for 
ever, and the use of all my plate and furniture and goods of my house 
during her natural life. And after her decease I do give the same unto 
my son Matthew forever. I do further give unto my said dear wife full 
power to sell the fee of my now dwelling house in Hackney, with all the 
ground and appurtenances thereto belonging, and to retain unto herself, to 
her proper use, one third part of the moneys that shall be made thereof. 
The other two third parts thereof I do give and bequeath unto my son 
Matthew and to his heirs forever. 

“Ttem I doe giue and bequeath unto the Colledge or university in or of 
Cambridge in New England the summe of one Thousand pounds to be paid 
and made over to the Governors and directors thereof to be disposed of by 
them as they shall judge best for promoteing of learning and promulgation 
of the Gospell in those parts. The same to be paid within Two yeares 
next comeing after my decease.” 

There shall be land bought to the value of six hundred pounds near my 
manor of Sporle in Norfolk and the yearly rents and profits thereof shall be 
given and paid unto such ministers as shall be fitly qualified for the ministry 
and known to be of a good life and conversation and shall, every Lord’s 
day, preach two sermons in the Church of that parish at the usual hours. 
The sum of two thousand pounds shall be given and disposed of in and to 
such charitable uses as shall be directed in and by a Schedule hereunto 
annexed or by any other writing under my hand writing. To the poor of 
the town of Sporle twenty pounds. To the poor of the parish of Hackney 
twenty pounds. To Edmond Channell nineteen pounds thirteen shillings, 
to Cisly Binner thirty six pounds, six pence (reference made to a book of 
accounts), to John Burrow the debt he oweth unto me and all my house 
goods that are in the keeping of his brother Robert Burrow and all those 
sums of money owing unto me by several bonds of his brother Thomas 
Burrow. To all and every of my nephews and nieces ten pounds, I say 
ten pounds to each of them. To my sister Mary Madocke eight pounds 
per annum during her natural life, to commence from the next day after 
my death. To my sister Croft six pounds per annum. I do order and 
will that six pounds shall be paid every year unto Mr. Thomas Gouge to 
promote his labour in instructing the Welsh as long as he shall continue in 
that pious work. Three hundred pounds to be paid unto such ministers as 
my executors shall judge deserving and to need supply, not exceeding ten 
pounds unto any of them singly. To my son Matthew all the remainder of 
my estate, both real and personal, to him and his heirs forever, he paying 
to every other child begotten me the sum of three thousand pounds to each 
of them, as soon as any of them shall have attained unto the age of twenty 
one years, and shall also pay unto every and each of them forty pounds per 
annum during the life of my dear wife, for their maintenance and breedin 
up, and after her decease shall allow and pay unto every and each of them 
one hundred pounds per annum for their maintenance and greatening of 
their portions, until they shall have attained their respective ages of twenty 
one years and the receipt of their respective portions of three thousand 
pounds hereby given and bequeathed. My manor of Sporle shall stand 
engaged for the payment thereof. Provision made in case of death of 
issue. To my nephew George Holworthy, to enjoy during his natural life, 
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my manor of Sporle, with Great Palgrave, Norfolk, and after his decease 
to his next heir male (lawful) &c., remainder to his brother John Hol- 
worthy, remainder to my nephew John, son of my brother John Holworthy. 

If my said son and every other child of mine shall all depart this life 
without issue, then the remainder of my personal estate to the children, then 
living, of my brother Richard Holworthy deceased, of my brother John 
Holworthy, of my sister Mary Madocke and of my sister Anne Lauuce, in 
equal parts &c. My father Henry Henly Esq. and my wife Susanna to 
be my executors and guardians of my son. 

Administration was granted 17 August 1704 to Matthew Holworthy 
Esq., the son, on the goods &c. left unadministered by Henry Henly Esq., 
and Dame Susanna Holworthy, now also dead. Reeve, 41. 


Joun Hotwortny of London, merchant, 23 February 16838, proved 1 
December 1687. Mentions wife Anne, refers to agreement made with her 
father deceased, before marriage, mentions also son John Holworthy, 
friend Sir Thomas Jenner, Recorder of London, daughter Ann Holworthy, 
Provision in case she marries Luke Robinson of Gray’s Inn, Middlesex, 
Esq. Mrs. Anne Horsnell, her son and daughter. Cousin Sarah Ramsden 
wife of Michael Ramsden. Sister Madox. Mr. John Foche in Cannon 
Street, scrivener. Christ church Hospital. Foote, 151. 


Samvet Penorer of London, merchant, 29 June 1652, proved 12 May 
1654. To my brother William Penoyer and to his wife Martha ten pounds 
apiece, to buy them mourning. Twenty pounds to poor godly families 
which shall be in want, to be disposed of by my said sister Martha Penoyer. 
To the children of John Butler and David Butler, dwelling in Hereford- 
shire, twenty pounds, to be paid to my brother William Penoyer for the 
use of the said children. To Master Brookes the minister six pounds and 
to Master Fraiser the minister five pounds to buy them mourning. The 
residue of my goods, chattels and personal estate to my wife Rose Penoyer, 
whom I make and ordain full and sole executrix; and for overseers I 
nominate and appoint my loving friends Master Richard Hill, Master 
William Hobson, Esquires, and Master William Penoyer Esquire, and I 
give and bequeath to them ten pounds apiece. Touching my lands, tene- 
ments and hereditaments, I give and bequeath to my wife Rose, for and 
during her natural life, my manor of Tharfield, Herts., and all my lands 
&c. in Acton, Middlesex, and all my adventures for lands in Ireland; and 
after her decease I give and bequeath the said manor, and lands &c unto 
Thomas Adams Esq., Thomas Cullam Esq., and Alderman of London, 
Christopher Pack Esq. and Alderman of London, Andrew Rickards Esq. 
and Alderman of London, Robert Lowther and Samuel Vassall Esquires, 
John Rogers, Robert Winch, John Taylor and James Russell, members of 
the Company of Drapers of the City of London, upon this trust and 
confidence and to this intent and purpose, that they shall pay and dispose 
of the first three years’ rents &c after the decease of my said wife to such 
uses and in such manner as my said wife by her last will, or by any other 
writing under her hand and seal, shall direct and appoint. And if after the 
first three years next after my wife’s decease my brother William and 
Martha his wife, or the survivor of them, shall happen to be in want and 
poverty and shall make such his, her or their want and poverty known to 
the said Company at any Court of Assistants, then the said trustees shall, 
after the first three years’ rents &c paid and disposed of as aforesaid, pay 
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or cause to be paid unto my said brother William, during the natural lives 
of him and his wife Martha, one hundred pounds per annum, and to the 
survivor of them fifty pounds per annum during the life of such survivor. 
If any of my collateral cousins on my father’s side or mother’s side (not 
exceeding the second degree from any of the brethren or sisters of my 
father or mother) shall stand in need of money to place them forth appren- 
tices the said trustees shall out of the said rents pay or disburse the sum of 
fifty pounds for the putting forth apprentice of every such collateral cousin 
of mine to some godly man to be brought up in some honest and lawful 
trade, and shall pay such cousin one hundred pounds for and as a stock if 
he or she shall live till the expiration of his or her apprenticeship and shall 
be of honest life and conversation. Provision made for the putting forth 
of other, fatherless, children of fourteen years of age &c. There shall be 
paid to Richard Butler, student in the University of Cambridge, out of the 
rents &c. of my lands in Acton an annuity of six pounds per annum for ten 
years next after my decease. Twelve pounds per annum fora lecture to be 
yearly preached on Thursday or Friday for ever in the meeting-place or 
church called St. Stephens within the city of Bristol. Provision made in 
case wife bring forth a son or daughter before or after my decease. 
Alchin, 388. 


Witiiam Pennorer Esq,, citizen and cloth-worker of London, 25 May 
1670, proved 13 February 1670. Having attained to a competent worldly 
estate and having no children, being desirous to make provision for Martha, 
my dear and loving wife, daughter of John Joycelyn, late of Hyde Hall in 
Sabridgeworth in the county of Hertford, Esquire deceased, and others of 
my kindred &c &c. Then follow sundry bequests for the poor &c. To 
Mr. William Bridge the elder at Great Yarmouth ten pounds, to Mr. Wil- 
liam Greenhill of Stepney twenty pounds, to Mr. William Hooke twenty 
pounds and to his two sons, John and Walter, ten pounds apiece. Others 
named, including Sir William Thompson, Maurice Thompson Esq. and 
John Jolliffe Esq. To my brother Joscelyne Esq. ten pounds. To Sam- 
uel Desborowe Esq. twenty pounds and to Rose his wife (the late wife of 
my brother Samuel Pennoyer deceased) twenty pounds. To Elizabeth 
Cheese, my near kinswoman, now wife of John Cheese of Ashford near 
Ludlow, three hundred pounds, to be wholly at her own dispose, and to 
John Cheese her husband fifty pounds. To my kinsman Pennoyer Cheese, 
son of the said Elizabeth, two hundred and fifty pounds, to his brother 
Samuel Cheese two hundred pounds and to Elizabeth Cheese their sister 
two hundred pounds, the sons at two and twenty and the daughter at like 
age or marriage. To Thomas Edes (eldest son of my kinswoman Isabel 
Edes) fourscore pounds and to each other of the children of the said Isabel, 
one hundred pounds apiece. Samuel and Richard, two of her sons, to be 
placed apprentices. To David Butler of Dorson, Hereford, yeoman, four- 
score pounds and to his two daughters fourscore pounds apiece. To Evan 
Butler of Cusopp, Hereford, seventy pounds and to his son Walter, now at 
New England, and to each other of his children threescore pounds apiece. 
To Thomas Butler, son of Thomas Butler late of Cusopp deceased, sixty 

unds and to his own sister Elizabeth twenty pounds, and to their sisters, 

ary, sixty pounds, and Jane, seventy pounds. To William Butler, late 
of the city of Hereford, twenty shillings. To Toby Butler, one of the 
children of John Butler, late of Dorson deceased, sixty pounds, to William, 
another of the children, fifty pounds and to their brother Thomas Butler, 
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apprentice to one Williams a taylor, seventy pounds. To their sister Mary 
one hundred pounds. To Katherine Butler alias Roberts, sister of the 
aforesaid Evan Butler, five pounds to be paid to her own hands. All and 
every of the said several persons of the sirname of Butler being of my 
kindred. And to all of them and to all other of my own kindred and my 
wife’s kindred, except John Hyat, stiller, I forgive all such sums of money 
as any of them shall owe unto me at my decease. 

Item. I will and order that the sum of eight hundred pounds, ster. shall 
be laid out in the best goods and merchandizes fit for New England, which 
I suppose to be woollen cloth and other woollen commodities and linen, all 
which I desire may be bought and provided by Mr. Henry Ashurst, draper, 
Mr. John Langley, Mr. John Jolliffe aud Mr. Benjamin Albyn, or any two 
of them, and my executors to allow them two p cent for their pains and 
no more; and I order the same to be sent over to the Corporation for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in New England and the parts adjacent in 
America, to be secured for the purposes hereinafter mentioned ;—to the intent 
and purpose that the value of eight hundred pounds ster., in goods and 
commodities of that country, may upon sale thereof be delivered to Robert 
Pennoyer of Stamford in New England for the equal use and benefit of 
himself and each of his children; and further to the intent and purpose 
that what shall be made thereof above the said eight hundred pounds value 
in the commodities of that country shall be and remain to his sister Elianor 
Reading and her husband Thomas Reading and all their children equally 
and indifferently. To my kinswoman Anne Cruse, the wife of Richard 
Cruse, near Dorson, seventy pounds and to her son one hundred pounds. 
To William Pennoyer, late servant to Mr. Michael Davison, one hundred 
pounds, if living at my decease. To the poor of Great St. Hellens, Lon- 
don, one hundred pounds. Sundry other bequests and provisions. 

And for and concerning my other messuages, lands tenements and 
hereditaments in the said County of Norfolk,* let to Robert Moore at the 
yearly rent of forty and four pounds per annum. My will is that out of 
the rents and profits thereof ten pounds per annum shall be paid for ever 
to the Corporation for Propagation of the Gospel in New England and that 
with the residue thereof two Fellows and two scholars forever shall be 
educated, maintained and brought up in the college called Cambridge Col- 
lege in New England, of which I desire one of them, so often as occasion 
shall present, may be of the line or posterity of the said Robert Pennoyer, 
if they be capable of it, and the other of the colony now or late called 
“ Newhaven” Colony, if conveniently may be. And I delare my mind to 
be that eight years or thereabouts is a convenient time for education of 
each scholar respectively, and about that standing others to be taken in 
their places, which nevertheless as to time I leave to the Master and Gover- 
nors of the said College. Provision for the continuance of the trusteeship. 
A bequest to Mrs. Row, mother of Mr. Samuel Crispe. Duke, 25. 


[Walter Butler, son of Evan Butler of Cusop, Herefordshire, named above as 
being in New England, was probably the Walter Butler who in 1672 was one of 
the 27 purchasers of Horseneck in Greenwich, Ct. He was a legal voter of 
Greenwich in 1688, but his name does not appear in the town lists for 1694-5; 
though a Thomas Butler is found in that list. (See Mead’s History of Green- 
wich, Ct., pages 67, 71 and 79.) The christian name Walter occurs in the Butler 
family of New London, Ct., at a later date. (See Caulkins’s History of New 
London, page 342.) 


* In or near Pulham St. Mary, according to a description in a previous clause of the will. 
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Robert Pennoyer of Stamford in New England, named above, was an early 
settler of Stamford, Ct. He had afson Thomas born there in 1658. Several 
parcels of land were assigned him soon after the settlement of the town. (See 
Rev. E. B. Huntington’s History of Stamford, page 59.) It is supposed that 
he was the Robert Pennaire aged 21 years who with Thomas Pennaire aged 10 
embarked at London for New England, Sept. 8, 1635. (See ReGisTER, vol. 2, 
page 399).—EDITor. ] 


Marta Pennorer of London, widow, relict of William Pennoyer 
late of London Esq. deceased, 16 July 1672, proved 2 July 1674. To 
brother Edward Jostlin one hundred pounds and to his daughter Anne 
Jostlin seventy pounds. To my niece Susan Gwin twenty pounds and to 
her three children now living twenty pounds apiece (they minors). To 
John Jostlin son of Mr. Thomas Jostlin minister twenty pounds. To my 
cousin Susanna Lansdell seventy pounds. Five shillings weekly, for ten 
years, to my cousin Elizabeth Davies, the wife of Benjamin Davies, to be 
paid into her own hands. Her two children (not named). To my cousin 
Andrew Cater, minister at Hide Hall, twenty pounds and to his brother 
Henry Cater twenty pounds. To their sister Cater ten pounds and to the 
daughter of the said Henry Cater ten pounds. Bequests to poor and dis- 
tressed people and families. My cousin Jane Courtman of Colchester and 
her four children (sons and daughters). John Davies, merchant, and his 
son John. Isabel Edes of Ullinghall, Warwickshire. Anne Cruse wife of 
Richard Cruse, of Clifford in the Co. of Hereford. Others. Bunce, 3. 


Rose Dissrowe of Elsworth, Co. of Cambridge, widow, late wife of Sam- 
uel Disbrowe Esq. (aged and indisposed &c.). To brother Joseph Hobson 
Esq. ten pounds to buy him mourning—other property—and my great 
bible for the term of his life, and, after his decease, to sister M™ Sarah 
White. To sister M™ Elizabeth Hobson five pounds and to her grand- 
daughter five pounds, To sister the Lady Bolton ten pounds to buy her 
mourning. To sister Sarah White the first year’s rent of my estate in Ire- 
land after my decease, which said estate was given unto me by my late 
dear husband M' Samuel Pennoyer, merchant and citizen of London—and 
certain jewells &c., which are to go to her daughyer M™ Rebecca Lloyd 
and her other two daughters. To sister M™ Ann Hudson and each of her 
own sons and daughter. To my brother M". George Robbins a ring. To 
nephew M". William White the elder the second year’s Irish rents. To 
M' William White the younger and to M™ White his wife. To my nephew 
M' Samuel Browne and my niece M™ Elizabeth Browne. To D* Fryer 
and my niece his wife and her children. I further give unto my said niece 
Fryer her grandfather Bolton’s locket for life, and after her decease unto 
Anna Maria her daughter; also six napkins marked R: L: To John 
Fryer. To my niece M™ Elizabeth Pomfret. To my niece M™ Hannah 
Aldrich the elder. To my niece M™ Sarah Pastor. To my niece M™ 
Rebecca Lloyd and her daughter Rose Lloyd. To Hannah Aldrich the 
younger, now dwelling with me. The third year’s rent of my estate in 
Ireland, after my decease to be equally divided between the children of my 
nieces Aldrich, Pouter, Pomfret, Fryer and Lloyde. To M™ Mary Sher- 
wood the elder and her daughter Fryer. To M* George Sherwood her 
husband. To M™ Dudgein and M™ Sarah Baker. To my son Christo- 
pher Mills Esq. and to his lady. To my grandson Samuel Mills Esq. and 
to his lady. To said grandson his grandfather’s ring with his coat of arms 
upon it. To Matthew Hallworthy Esq. my grandson and to his lady my 
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nddaughter. To said granddaughter her grandfather’s picture set in 

ld and if she die without heirs of her body my grandchild Samuel Mills 
Esq. shall have the same after her decease. To M™ Hannah Aldridge the 
younger. To M™ Dye the elder and her daughter M™ Ann Dye. To 
brother Joseph Hobson Esq. my own father’s picture and my husband 
Lacey’s picture. To my sister M™ Sarah White my | Arman’s 
picture, and my father Lacey’s picture. To the Reverend M' James Dis- 
browe my nephew. To my cousin Surah Kiniston. 

Dated 28 June 1698. Codici] dated 4 March 1698. Sworn to 25 
March 1699. Proved 21 April 1699. Pett, 56. 

[Mrs. Rose Disbrowe died March 4, 1698, in her 83d year, and her husband 
Samuel Disbrowe died Dec. 10, 1690, aged 75. See inscriptions at Elsworth in 
the REGISTER, vol. 41, pages 360-61. The will of Samuel Disbrowe is printed 
on page 355 of that volume.—EDIToR. ] 

Witiiam Hosson of Hackney, Middlesex, Esq., 13 November 1661, 
proved 13 March 1661. Aged and very infirm. Personal estate very 
small and inconsiderable. Daughter Anne. Son Joseph. Christ’s Hos- 
pital. The poor of St Martin Ludgate. The poor of Great Glen where I 
was born. The poor of Hackney. The Company of Haberdashers. 

“Also I give to my daughter Desborow Tenne Pounds to buy her a 
peece of Plate.” To my daughter Bolton the like sum. My daughter 
Sarah White the wife of Jesper White. My daughter Ward. The two 
children of my daughter Bannister at eighteen or days of marriage. My 
daughter Sarah White’s four children at eighteen or days of marriage. 
The six children of my daughter Rebecca White, late deceased wife of 
William White, the sons at twenty-three and the daughters at one and 
twenty years or days of marriage. My sister Alice Wickes. My daughter 
Mary Sherwood. Farm in Hendon, Middlesex. My manor of St. John in 
Jerusalem in Hackney. My sons in law William White and Patience 
Warde. Son Nathaniel. Grandson William White. My son in law 
George Robins. My son in law Thomas Moore. My son in law Alder- 
man William Bolton. My loving friend Robert Yarway. Nathaniel and 
Anne to be under guardianship. Laud, 38. 


“Laus Deo in London the fower & twentith August one thousand 
six hundred thirty six.” 

Edward Foord citizen and leather: of London and merchant adventurer 
of England. To be buried in the choir of the Church of Aldermanbury, it 
being the parish where my house standeth and my residence most is. 
According to the laudable custom of the city of London I divide my estate 
into three parts, one third to my dear and loving wife, one third to my 
child, and the other third I dispose of in legacies, being in my own power 
so to do. I conceive that my mansion house in Aldermanbury, with m 
‘two tenements adjoining, may amount to as much within 500£ as my thi 
part. I give the inheritance of all three houses to my son Daniel Foord, 
he to pay to his sister Rebecca Foord, my second daughter, one hundred 
fifty pounds, and to his three younger sisters, Hannah, Elizabeth and Hes- 
ter Foord, each fifty pounds and to his brother Edward, which was born 
before I ended this my last will, one hundred pounds more than his child’s 
part. These are to be paid them at their several days of marriage or 
twenty one years of age. To wife Hannah her free dwelling in my mansion 
house in Aldermanbury, only allowing twenty pounds per annum to my 
son Daniel towards his breeding at schools abroad. Other provisions for 
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wife and son Edward. My wife to pay six pounds yearly to Doctor 
Staughton, my minister, during his life or abode in Aldermanbury, and 
after him the next minister that shall succeed him if the said minister be 
chosen by the parish and comes in with their good liking. To my brother 
William Foord of Kynver a lease which I hold of Mr. John Whorwood, 
known by the name of Wilkinson’s lands, at Compton. To my brother 
Humfrey Foord ten pounds and to my brother and sister Eaton five pounds 
to buy them rings, and to my godson William ten pounds when he shall be 
ee to apprentice. To my brother Daniel Gouer fifty pounds, to be paid 

im when he hath done with his creditors, to help him in the world. To 
the parish of Kynver where I was born. To sundry ministers, companies 
and charities. 

“ Also I give towards the erectinge a free schoole in New England, if 
anie such worke be done, that the Companie doth owe me, w™ is in true 
right fiftie poundes; and yet I gave fifty poundes towards the worke, which 
I value at nothing; and yet I am content to give tenn poundes more 
towardes a free schoole, there to educate youth, yf anie such thing bee done.” 

I forgive Henry Moseley a debt of seven pounds which he oweth me. 
To Mrs. Susanna Bland forty shillings, being doubtful I borrowed a bill 
of store of her husband, John Bland, and do not remember I paid him. 
The rest of my estate, debts and funeral charges paid, I desire may 
be divided, one half to my wife and the other half to my son Edward. 
I entreat my brother Humfrey Foord and my dear friend Mr. Daniel Hod- 
son to assist my wife whom I make sole executrix. To my said friend 
Daniel Hodson ten pounds. 

Three lines added 13 September 1639 to explain that daughter Mary 
Foord, being advanced in marriage 11 July last to Mr. Tho: Bunch, with 
whom testator gave a thousand pounds present and promised two hundred 
pounds more the 11 July 1641, is to have no more than that till all her 
sisters and younger brother have as much as she, and then to divide equally. 

* Acknowledged by the testator as his will 13 September 1639. Proved 
by the widow 6 January 1641. Cambell, 2. 


Francis Bripces of Clapham, Surrey, citizen and salter of London, 
28 May 1642, proved 23 June 1642. To loving sister Elizabeth Benson 
twenty pounds and to her four children, William Risby, Elizabeth Pen- 
nington, Sara Thorne and Judith Risby, fifty pounds apiece. Bequests to 
cousin german Oliver Huntley, and to Humfrey Huntley, son of cousin 
William. Cousins John Barton, Constance Clayton, and Susan Wheeler. 
Wife’s mother Susan Carpenter and brother in law Gabriel Carpenter. 
Sister in law Mary Bicke. Cousin Mr. Charles Offspring, minister. Mr.. 
Francis Taylor parson (at present) of Clapham and Mr. John Arthur our 
now lecturer. Mr. Pemberton, minister. Mrs. Mary Washborne, widow 

the elder). Wife’s kinsman Samuel Bonner. Wife’s cousin Elizabeth 

arris. Samuel and Sarah Remnant, the two children of William Rem- 
nant. 
“Item I give and bequeath unto Mr. Wells, Mr. Hooker, Mr. Peters 
and Mr. Syms (Ministers of New England) the softie of fliftie poundes 
towards the enlargement of a colledge in New England for students there. 
Alsoe I give unto the said ffower New England Ministers Twenty Poundes 
to bee disposed towardes the clothinge of the poore in New England accord- 
ing as they in their discretions shall thinke fitt.” 

Seen to the poor, to the city of London, to Christ’s Hospital &c. 
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Four messuages in St. Sythes Lane, London, now or late in tenures or 
occupations of Mr. Remnant, Mr. Simpson, Mr. Mosse and Mr. Heath. 
The manor and Lordship of Lachington Barnes als —— Barnes in Essex. 
Mr. Daniel Pennington living in Bow Churchyard. My brothers in law 
Gabriel Carpenter, William Beeke, Thomas Walker and Henry Bonner. 
My mother Carpenter. Sister Bicke and her husband. Wife Sara to be 
executrix. Cambell, 80. 


NatHanieL Hotton, citizen and sadler of London, 29 July 1692, 
proved 13 March 1693. Bequests to James Greene the younger, son of 
James Green my son in law, Richard Green another son, John Greene, 
another son, Margery Greene, a daughter and Elizabeth, their sister. To 
Joseph Scriven. To the poor of Newington Green, where I now live. To 
wife Elizabeth, for life, my copyhold messuage, at Newington Green, newly 
erected and built with brick, where lately was standing an old messuage 
commonly called or known by the name of the Green Dragon, and after 
her decease I give the said tenement to William Hulton, son of my late 
kinsman William Hulton deceased and his lawful male issue (entailed), 
then to Joseph Hulton, son of my late kinsman Adam Hulton deceased and 
his lawful male issue, next to my right heirs. To the widow and the daughter 
of said kinsman Adam Hulton, these two legacies to be paid into the hands 
of my kinsman Samuel Haward. Thomas Crompton son of my late kins- 
man Adam Crompton deceased, and to his two daughters. The daughter 
of my kinsman George Crompton. My kinsman John Hill. Nathaniel 
Hill son of Edmund Hill deceased. My kinswoman Elizabeth Hill. My 
sister Elizabeth Dickins widow of John Dickins deceased. My kinswoman 
Ann Pimlott. Mary Pickford wife of Mr. Pickford and her seven 
children. My kinsman Robert Dickings. 

A codicil bearing date 23. March 1692, mentions son in law Thomas 
Horrocks, and his wife, daughter in law Jane Perry and others. 

Another codicil dated 1 January 1693 contains the following bequest :— 

“I give and bequeath to Mr. Encrease Mather Minister of the Gospell 
in New England the Summe of One Hundred pounds of Lawfull money of 
England for the use of the Colledge there of which hee is president.” 

Bequests to Bridewell Hospital, to Christ Church Hospital and to daugh- 
ter Jane Perry. My body to be interred at Bolton in Lancashire near 
father and mother. Box 54. 


SamvueEt Houpen of London, merchant, 29 December 1733, with codicil 
bearing date 16 November 1738, proved 18 June 1740. My body to be 
buried in my vault in St. Bridget’s churchyard with all that privacy that is 
consistent with decency, without bearers or more to attend my corpse 
than are necessary. 1 give and bequeath to poor congregations what I 
have remaining of Mr. Baxter’s Works in the same manner as those dis- 
posed of in my life. To the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge 
in the Highlands of Scotland one hundred pounds. To each of the direc- 
tors of the Bank of England and each of the Assistants of the Russia Com- 
pany a gold ring. To the Rev* Doctors Harris, Grosvenor and Watts, 
each a gold ring. To my good friend Matthew Shiffner fifty pounds for 
mourning for himself and wife. To Joseph Fawthrop twenty pounds for 
mourning, and rings to such other of my friends as my wife shall see fitting. 
The rest and residue of my personal estate I give and bequeath to my dear 
wife Jane Holden, to my daughters Priscilla, Jane and Mary Holden, 
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share and share alike. To Jane my wife, during her natural life or widow- 
hood, all the rents, profits and emoluments of my estate in the co. of Derby 
for her sole use and benefit; and after her decease or marriage, which may 
first happen, to my daughters Priscilla, Jane and Mary Holden, each one 
third part; and at the decease of any of them the same to be divided by 
the survivors; and after the decease of all to the children of Priscilla, or in 
default thereof to those of Jane, or in default thereof to those of Mary 
Holden. If all should die without children and my wife Jane Holden 
should survive them then the residue to be at her disposal. My said wife 
to be sole executrix and my friend Joseph Fawthrop, merchant, trustee for 
the fulfilling of the same, willing the legacies of my children to be paid 
them at the age of twenty one years or at marriage. 

(Codicil) My will further is that what my estate may exceed sixty 
thousand pounds (exclusive of land) be distributed in charitable uses at the 
discretion of my wife and children, such as promoting true Religion, I 
mean Sobriety, Righteousness and Godliness, without regard to any party 
or denomination, either here or in New England, the relief of industrious 
ae and of those who are aged and friendless or in such other ways as 

ve the greatest tendency to the promoting the honor of God and the good 
of Mankind. 

18" June 1740, personally appeared John Lewis Hansen of St. Peter le 
Poor, London, merchant, and Henry Shiffner, of the same, gentleman, &c. 
and deposed that they were well acquainted with Samuel Holden late of 
Roehampton, in the Parish of Putney, in the co. Surrey, deceased, for sev- 
eral years next before and until the time of his death, which happened on 
or about the twelfth day of this instant June, as these deponents are in- 
formed and believe, &c. &c. Browne, 172. 


Wasnineton Notes. 


It was announced on the cover of the January Rearster that the will of Col. 
John Washington, the emigrant ancestor of President Washington, had been 
recently found. Both the original will and the original record of it were found 
at about the same time in different places. Mr. Moncure D. Conway of New York 
city, in a communication to the New York Nation, Oct. 24, 1889, says: ‘‘ The 
Rev. E. C. McGuire writing in 1836 says that the will was then at Mount Vernon” 
(see REGISTER, vol. 43, page 79), and he suggested that search be made among 
them. It was among ‘these Mount Vernon papers preserved by Mr. Lawrence 
Washington of Alexandria, which last winter were temporarily deposited in the 
National Museum at Washington, D. C., that the curator of the Museum, Mr. 
A. Howard Clark, discovered the original will. The papers were withdrawn 
from the Museum in February last, to be sold at auction. Joseph M. Toner, 
M.D., of Washington, has made an exact copy of this will from the original. 
The wills of Lawrence Washington the emigrant, brother of Col. John; 
of Lawrence Washington, son of John the emigrant; of Augustine Washing- 
ton, son of the preceding and father of the general; and of Lawrence 
Washington, the general’s half brother, are also extant and Dr. Toner 
has copies of them. The five wills are promised to us by him for the 
next udber of the Recister. The will of ie ew has never been printed. 
There is, as part of the same record, a copy of Deed of Roger Gregory and 


his wife Mildred (Washington) Gregory—aunt and god-mother of George,—to 
Augustine Wesinahen, her brother, of the Little Hunting Creeke, now Mount 
Vernon, Estate which she inherited from her father Lawrence Washington, son 
of John the emigrant. The recitals in this deed to Mildred’s brother A +4 
the father of George, makes clear the kinship of the me and 

claim of title to the Mount Vernon estate. 
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The record of the will was discovered, about the same time as the will itself, by 
Mr. J. Warren Hutt, clerk of the county court of Westmoreland, Va., in his office. 
Mr. Isaac J. Greenwood caused searches to be made in this office in 1878 and in 
1889, and Mr. Conway made a search there personally in the latter year. They 
were all unsuccessful. But the search was not abandoned, and in December, 
1890, the old original record book of Westmoreland county, embracing the pro- 
ceedings of the courts, patents, assignments of patents, deeds, fiduciary acts, 
depositions, etc., after having been thrown aside, was accidentally discovered. 
In this volume the will of Col. John Washington was entered. Mr. Hutt 
promptly notified Messrs. Conway and Greenwood of the discovery, and sent 
them copies of the will. Mr. Conway had the will printed in the Nation for 
Dec. 18, 1890, and Mr. Greenwood sent his copy to the editor of the ReGistEr. 
The record is much mutilated, and there are many breaks in the copies furnished 
by the clerk. It was no doubt from this record that Bishop Meade got his brief 
notes of the will, which he says was much mutilated. The original will, for- 
tunately, can all be made out. 

Mr. Conway has written an article on the Washington family for Harper’s 
Magazine, which will appear in the May number. It will be richly illustrated. 
The author visited England last year and collected much interesting material. 
His personal researches have resulted in finding important evidence in favor of 
Mr. Waters’s theory, which will appear in his article. We shall lay it before our 
readers in our July number. Mr. Conway’s article cannot fail to be interesting 
and trustworthy. 

Mr. James Greenstreet has contributed to ‘‘ The Genealogist” for January, 
1891, page 145-7, an article entitled ‘‘The Ancestry of General Washington,” 
in which he makes knownto us some of the unpublished discoveries of Col. 
Chester, relating to the ancestry of Washington. Mr. Waters will print this 
article in the next number of his Gleanings. Mr. Whitmore expressed the feel- 
ings of Col. Chester’s American friends, when he wrote in the Register for 
October, 1889 (vol. 43, page 424), in his annotations of Mr. Waters’s article: 
‘* Every one will regret that Col. Chester did not have the good fortune to 
bring to a successful conclusion the investigation which he pursued for so many 
years.” —EDITOR. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


QUERIES. 


GENEALOGICAL QuERIES.—Who were the parents of Elizabeth Seavey, m. 30 
Nov. 1732, John* Jenness of Rye, N. J., when was she born and when died? 

. bars ag the parents of Capt. John Light, m. 2d in 1748 Deborah* Smith of 
pswic. 

Who were the parents of Benjamin Fifield and his wife Sarah? Their daugh- 
ter Hannah, b. 1734, m. Nathaniel* Wiggin. 

Who were the parents of Elizabeth Ayer of Haverhill, b. 1748, m. Jacob*® Ela? 
Their son Joseph,* b. 1771, m. 1 March, 1795, Sarah Emerson of Haverhill, b. 
1769; whose daughter was she? 

When did Daniel Ela (b. about 1633, m. in England) marry his 1st wife Eliza- 
beth, and whose daughter was she? Their son Israel* of Haverhill, m. 1680, 
Abigail Bosworth; whose daughter was she and where was she born? John? 
Ela m. Rachel Page of Haverhill, b. 1689; whose daughter was she? Their son 
— m. 2d, 1738, Ednah Little, widow of Stephen Gale; whose daughter was 
she? 

Who were the parents of Rebecca Luw, b. about 1655, m. 1676 Joseph Jewett? 

When was Sarah Barefoote, wife of Thomas* Wiggin and sister of Gov. 
Walter Barefoote, born, where did she die and who were her parents? 

Whose daughter was Sarah Piper, m. 1719 Thomas* Wiggin, when was she 
born and where died? 

Who was Mary ——, wife of Jonathan® Wiggin? Their daughter Anna* was 
born about 1700. 
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Who were the parents of David Simpson and of his wife Mary Williams? they 
were m. 1773 in Greenland, N. H. 
‘ ~—— — parents of Robert Judkins, b. 1730, and of his wife Sarah Gor- 

ion, b. 17 

Who were the parents of John Hobbs and his wife Sarah (Colcord)? their 
daughter Mehitabel was b. 1672. 

Who were the parents of Mary Staniels, wife of Theophilus' Smith, and of 
their son Theophilus’s* wife Mary Satchell? 

Who were the parents of Abigale Follet of Dover, N. H., m. 2 Sept., 1697, 
Judge Andrew*® Wiggin of Stratham, N. H.? 

Who were the parents of Samuel Sherburne and his wife Phebe Larabee of 
Portsmouth Plains, N. H.? Mrs. Maurice LInpsay. 

Tenafly, N. J. 





COMMANDER FREDERICK PEARSON, late of the United States Navy, commanded 
a steamer which bore the American ensign and codperated with the fleets of 
Great Britain, France, and the Netherlands, in demolishing the Japanese forts 
in September, 1864. For his conduct on that occasion he received the thanks of 
the British Admiral, who, as the senior officer of the Treaty Powers, commanded 
the combined fleets; and was made by Queen Victoria a Companion of the 
Military Division of the Order of the Bath, which honor Congress, in 1875, 
authorized him to accept. He died suddenly of heart failure in New York city, 
December 23, 1890. Was any other officer of the United States Navy, or any 
officer of the United States Army, ever thus honored by any sovereign of Great 
Britain? If so, who? Cc. C. 

Lowell, Mass. 


CuutTE.—Thomas Chute, great-grandson of Lionel, the Ipswich school master 
(ante, page 92), was married in 1712 by Dr. Cotton Mather to Mary Curtis of 
Boston. He lived in Boston and Marblehead some thirty-five years, as tailor, 
trader, deputy sheriff for Essex County, etc. In 1737-8 he removed to Windham. 
Maine. Thomas and Mary Chute had four sons and five daughters. Only one 
son and two daughters grew up and had families. One daughter, Rebecca, mar- 
ried John Bodge, and was the great-great-grandmother of the Rev. George M. 
Bodge of East Boston, a contributor to the Reaister. The other daughter, 
Abigail, married Mr. Cobham. The son, Curtis, married in Windham, Me., in 
1754, Miriam Carr, widow of Josiah Worster of Newbury, Mass. 

Queries.—Will some one furnish the names of the parents of the above named 
Mary Curtis; also the christian name of Mr. Cobham? What family had he, 
and what became of them? Who were the parents of Miriam Carr? 

John Chute, brother of Thomas above, went to Nova Scotia in 1759 from New 
Hampshire. He had a brother Samuel, who is reported to have gone to Lower 
Canada and entered the British army. He was probably with Gen. Wolfe at 
Quebec in 1759. Will persons having information of him state what they know 
on the subject? Wu E. CHurE. 

Swampscott, Mass. 








ABRAHAM Browne’s ‘‘ Book of God’s Providences to me A. B., of Boston in 
New England,” written about 1670, isa MS. for which I have long been in 
search. Any information concerning the same will be most thankfully re- 
ceived. Dr. James A. SPAULDING. 

627 Congress St., Portland, Maine. 


REPLIES. 


Sarrmn FamIty (ante, p. 42)—The writer of the article in your January 
number has fallen into an error respecting the «‘Berceau” of this family. 
Wolvereston or Woolston is not Wolverton near Frome on the eastern boundary 
of Somerset, but is a hamlet of Bicknoller, a parish situated among the Quan- 
tock Hills, in the north west of the county. ‘ 

In Brown’s “Somerset Wills,” edited by Dr. Howard, F.S.A., and myself 
(2d series p. 25), will be found two Saffin wills. 
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1. Hugh Saffyne of Monksilver, Somerset, proved 27 Jan. 1694-5 by his 
brother William: he leaves bequests to the poor of Monksilver and Bicknoller. 
. . 2. Edward Saffyn of Stogumber, Somerset, gent., proved 15 Feb. 1620-1; and 
there are other references to the family in the $d and 4th series of the same 
collection. 

1628. Joh. Saffin gen. was patron of the Rectory of Lidiard St. Laurence. 

1664. 5 Ric Saffin A.M., was instituted to the Vicarage of East Pen- 

n 


1678. Hug. Saffin gen. was co. patron of the Rectory of Enmore. 
See ‘‘ Somerset Incumbents,” pp. 162, 366, 395. 
‘ Richard Saffin held the living of East Pennard only for four years and then it 
seems that he moved to Gloncestershire, for we find one of the same name 
Vicar of Berkeley in 1682, in which year his pedigree was entered in the Visita- 
tion of Gloucestershire (see Fenwick and Metcalfe’s 1682 Visitation of Glouces- 
tershire, p. 151). From this it appears that he was the sixth son of William 
Saffyn of Newton in the parish of Bicknell [Bicknoller,] Somerset. In the 
ordnance map of the county, Newton Farm is to be found ciose to the hamlet 
of Woolston, both in the parish of Bicknoller. 

Richard Saffyn died in 1690 aged 53, and there is (or was) a monument to him 
in Berkeley Church. 

In 1596 John Saffin from Devon, gen. fil., aged 15, matriculated at Exeter 
College, Oxford. See Register University Oxon, Vol. II, Pt. II. 215. 

These valuable registers have at present only been printed down to 1622, so 
that I am unable to say whether Richard Saffin was also an Oxford man. 


(Rev.) F. W. WEavzr. 
é Milton-Clevedon, Hvercreech, Somerset. 


In the January Number of the Reaisterr, p. 41, I notice Mr. Greenwood’s 
notes on the Saffin Family. I send you the references at which he will find 
further information. In Jewett’s Reliquary, Vol. xiv. 235, are several monu- 
ae mental inscriptions to the family. In Somersetshire Wills, printed by F. A. 
Crisp, 2d series, 25, will be found the wills of Hugh and Edward Saffyn, dated 
in 1594 and 1620, and a further note of Hugh in 3d series, 30. A pedigree of 
the later Saffins, who removed into Gloucestershire, is entered in the Visitation 
of Gloucestershire, edited by Fenwick and Metcalfe, p. 151. It is as well to note 
’ ~ that in the first generation of this, the word ‘‘ Bicknell” should be ‘“‘ Bick- 
noller,” and that the editors’ ignorance of local place names has led them into 
stating that ‘‘Wycomb” stands for ‘‘ Wythecombe,” whereas it is only the old 
form of spelling ‘‘ Weacombe,” a place in the parish of West Quantonhead 
which adjoins Bicknoller. 

Mr. Greenwood states, p. 42, that ‘“Woolverston in com. Som.” is ‘‘ a place 
located on the Frome, just south of Philips Norton.” He has jumped to con- 
clusions after the manner of Messrs. Fenwick and Metcalfe. It really stands 
for Wolston, which is a hamlet in the Parish of Bicknoller. Brampton Ralf, 
in a subsequent line, should be Brompton Ralph. 

An examination of the Sg age of Bicknoller and Stogumber, and other 
places in the district, and of the wills at Taunton, would probably enable any 
intelligent genealogist to work out a tolerably complete pedigree. ~ 
G. W. M. 
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Brstze Fammty Recorps (ante, vol. 44, p. 401).—I notice a query in the 
October REGISTER with regard to blank leaves in family Bibles for family records. 
I can add my testimony to the fact that such were inserted in the last century. 
I have in my possession a family Bible, printed in Edinburgh, 1722, by James 

Watson, ‘‘ Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty ”—‘‘ cum privilegio”— 
in which two full leaves are left between the Old and New Testaments, filled 
with the records of my father’s family (Hon. Wm. J. Bacon), beginning with 
«fh» the marriage, “‘ on the 4th day of November, 1771,” of his grandfather, the Rev. 
; John Bacon, pastor of the Old South Church of Boston, to Elizabeth, daughter 
of Ezekiel Goldthwaite, Esq., of Boston. The Bible is about 20x 13 inches in 
4 size, bound in brown leather, "and Devil of course Singy with age, is in per- 
c 


fect condition. ‘‘ The Psalms of David, in (Mes luded in it. 
- ° Utica, N. ¥. Cornea G. CRITTENDEN. 
VOL. XLV. 16* 
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SavaGe’s GENEALOGICAL DICTIONARY, CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


[At the suggestion of Wm.L14M EvERETT, Litt.D., of Quincy, Mass., we have 
added this new department to our Notes and Queries.—EDITOR. | 

AVERY AND WIGGLESWORTH (Savage, vol. 1, p. 82; vol. 4, p. 542).—In an 
article contributed by me to the Historical Magazine for September, 1862, vol. 6, 
pages 289-90, I called attention to an error of Mr. Savage in the date of the 
death of Dr. Jonathan Avery of Dedham, which he gives as Sept. 14, 1694. 
This date is at least three years too late. It is true that the Dedham records 
contain the death of a Jonathan Avery on that day, but, unless there be an error 
in the year, a different person must be intended. In the Suffolk Probate Registry 
is found the will of ‘‘ Jona. Avery Practitioner in Physic & aged about thirty- 
five,” dated Feb. 18, 1689, and proved May 27, 1691, showing that he was dead 
at the last date. The will names wife Sybil, daughters Sybil, Margaret and 
Dorothy and brother William Avery. It is probable from the letter of the Rev. 
Michael Wigglesworth to Mrs. Sybil Avery, Feb. 11, 1690-91, printed in the 
REGISTER, vol. 17, page 139, that her first husband, Dr. Avery, was dead in 
October, 1690. Mrs. Avery’s second husband was the above Rev. Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, but the date of their marriage was not then known. The error of Mr. 
Savage in relation to the death of Dr. Avery led him to express a doubt as to 
whether Prof. Edward Wigglesworth, D.D., born in 1692 or 1693, was not a 
son of Mr. Wigglesworth’s second wife, Martha, instead of being, as had been 
stated, the son of his last wife Sybil. I called attention to the fact that the 
second wife of Mr. Wigglesworth died Sept. 4, 1690, so that Edward could not 
have been her son. 

Since my article was printed in the Historical Magazine I have found the exact 
date of the Rev. Mr. Wigglesworth’s last marriage, showing clearly that Edward 
was a child of this marriage. A manuscript volume of historical and genea- 
logical matter relating to Braintree and Quincy, collected for the New-England 
Historic Genealogical Society by the late Hon. Jonathan Marsh of Quincy, con- 
tains a record of marriages by the Rev. Moses Fiske of Braintree. On page 224 
will be found this marriage entry: ‘‘ Michael Wigglesworth of Malden and 
Lydia Avery of Dedham, June 23, 1691.” 

Lydia is evidently an error for Sybil. I have not found the precise date of 
their son Edward’s birth. He died January 16, 1765, in his 73d year, conse- 
quently he was born between Jan. 16, 1691-2, and Jan. 16, 1692-3. Can any one 
furnish the exact date of his birth? JOHN W. Dzan. 


HISTORICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


FounpDErs oF CuicaGo.—A. 8. Hubbard of San Francisco, Cal., secretary of 
the California Historical Society, compiled in 1879 a list of the early settlers of 
Chicago. Having met and known personally a large number of the founders of 
that city he purposes to recompile for the information of the visitors to the 
World’s Columbian Exposition of 1892-3, this list of those who made their 
homes in that city previous to 1840. Mr. Hubbard desires additions to his list, 
and corrections of errors. 

GENEALOGIES IN PREPARATION: 

Johnson:—Rev. William W. Johnson of North Greenfield, Wis., is preparing 
for the press a book entitled Records of the Descendants of John Johnson of 
Ipswich and Andover, Mass., and would be glad to receive communications 
from any persons by the name of Johnson whose ancestors settled in Essex 
County, Mass.; also from descendants of Isaac and Josiah Johnson, who were 
living in Leominster, Mass., in 1750. 

Strowbridge, Strawbridge and Morrison.—Mrs. Mary 8S. P. Guild, 120 Johnson 
Street, Lynn, Mass., is preparing a book on these families. The Strowbridges 
are descended from William and Margaret (Henry) Strowbridge, Scotch-Irish 
emigrants from the north of Ireland, who settled in Middleboro’, Mass., pre- 
vious to 1722. Among their descendants are families by the names of Mont- 
gomery, Alford, Pickens, Thompson, Ritchie, Dean, Crane, Fox and Paul. The 
Morrisons are descended from William and Sarah (Montgomery) Morrison, a 
branch of the family never before traced. Price $3. Orders may be sent at 
once to Mrs. Guild. 
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Towle.—Mrs. Maurice Lindsay of Tenafly, N. J., the author of the article on 
the Towle family in the Recister for October, 1889, has in preparation a full 
% ‘ genealogy of this family and solicits communications from those interested. 


Treat.—The Salem Press Publishing and Printing Company, No. 200 Derby 
Street, Salem, Mass., are about to publish a History of the Treat Family in 
America, by John Harvey Treat, with the English ancestry as far as known, 
covering the history of that family for three hundred years. It will be sold to 
subscribers only. Members of the family can procure copies in cloth by sub- 
scription at $6 a copy, payable on receipt of the book. To other subscribers 
the price will be $7. Upon the appearance of the book the price will be raised 
to $7.50 to all. The edition will be limited to 500 copies, and unless 400 sub- 
scribers are obtained the work will not be published. 

The Whitney Family of Massachusetts.—Col. Fred C. Pierce of Chicago, lately 
of Rockford, Ill., has undertaken the task of compiling the above genealogical 
work, to include the descendants of John Whitney of Watertown, 1635. Col. 
Pierce is the author of the histories of Grafton and Barre, Mass., also the 

s genealogies of four branches of the Pierce, Peirce and Pearce family, and the 
Forbes-Forbush genealogy. Will all persons by the name of Whitney corre- 
_ with Col. Pierce? Direct communications to 3246 Prairie Ave., Chicago, 





t 
. 
t 











SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


NEW-ENGLAND HisToRIC GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Boston, Massachusetts, Wednesday, Dec. 3, 189° —A Stated Meeting was held 
this afternoon, the President, Abner C. Goodell, Jr., A.M., in the chair. 

Gen. Hazard Stevens read a paper entitled ‘‘An Interesting Diary of the 
Revolution.” The diary, which was that of James Stevens, a soldier of the 
» ° Revolution, began April 19, 1775, and was kept for about a year. 

A nominating committee was chosen by ballot, consisting of Nathaniel F. 
Safford, A.M., Albert H. Hoyt, A.M., Albert A. Folsom, Myles Standish, M.D., 
and Charles S. Ensign, LL.B. 





OxLp CoLtony HIsTorIcAL SOcIETY. 


Taunton, Mass., January 13, 1891.—The annual meeting was held this day, 
the president, Rev. S. Hopkins Emery, in the chair. 
President Emery delivered his annual address. He referred to the condition 
and wants of the Society, and sketched the lives of seven deceased members, 
namely, Mrs. Sarah (Stone) Jones, Rev. William Hall, Joseph R. Collett, Rev. 
paphenne | M. Dexter, Rev. Dr. Enoch Sanford, Albert H. Hathaway and James 
- Sproat. 
The annual election then took place, and the following officers were elected : 
President.—Rev. 8. Hopkins Emery of Taunton. 
‘ Vice Presidents.—Hon. Edmund H. Bennett of Taunton and Rev. William L. 
Chaffin of Nerth Easton. 
4 Recording Secretary and Librarian.—Capt. John W. D. Hall of Taunton. 
Corresponding Secretary.—Hon. Charles A. Reed of Taunton. 
: Treasurer.—Dr. Elijah U. Jones of Taunton. 
: Historiographer.—Edgar H. Reed, Esq., of Taunton. 
Directors.—Hon. William E. Fuller of Taunton, General E. W. Peirce of ‘ 
4 Freetown, James H. Dean, Esq., of Taunton, Hon. John S. Brayton of Fall 
; River, Elisha C. Leonard, Esq., of New Bedford, John F. Montgomery, Esq., 
E of Taunton. : 
Dr. Jones, the treasurer, made his report, showing a balance of $518 in the | 





, treasury. 
The president, Rey. Samuel Hopkins Emery, then read a paper on his name- 
‘i’ sake, Rev. Dr. Samuel Hopkins of Newport, R.I., at the close of which he | 
presented to the Society a souvenir of Dr. Hopkins, being an antique secretary ita 
used by that divine during his long ministry. This is to be a receptacle for 
autographs and historical documents from the collections of the donor. Over 
sixty of them were presented at this time, among them autograph letters of 
Governors William Bradford and Thomas Prence of the Old Colony. 
Capt. Hall, the librarian, reported many and valuable donations. 
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Rueope IsLAND HisTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Providence, Tuesday, November 18, 1890.—A fortnightl meeting was held 
this evening at the Society’s cabinet in Waterman Street, the Hon. George M. 
Carpenter, first vice president, in the chair. 

Miss Esther Bernon Carpenter read a paper entitled ‘‘ John Saffin, His Book.” 
It was based on a note-book written by Saffin at Bristol, R.1. He was the 
father of Thomas Saffin, of whom an account is printed in the last ReGcisTzR 

Pe. .. abstract of the paper is printed in the Providence Journal, 

er 1 

December 2.—A stated meeting was held this evening. 

Edwin D. Mead, Esq., of Boston, read a paper entitled, ‘‘ The Work of George 
Washington in opening up the Great West.” A brief abstract is printed in the 
Providence Journal, December 3. 


Marne HistToricat SOcrery. 


Portland, Thursday, February 26, 1891.—A stated meeting was held this 
afternoon, ‘the president, James Phinney Baxter, A.M., in the chair. 

. ubbard W. Bryant, the librarian, reported the ‘donations since the last 
meeting 

A paper on ‘*The Conduct of Paul Revere in the Penobscot Expedition,” by 
the Hon. Joseph Williamson, was read in his absence by Mr. Wm. M. Sargent. 

Rev. Henry S. Burrage, D.D., read a paper on ‘‘ The newly discovered Sa- 
mancas Map and its bearing on Weymouth’s Voyage to the Coast of Maine in 
1605.” 

Rev. Charles R. Allen, D.D., read a biographical sketch of William Allen, a 
member of the first legislature of Maine which met at Portland. 

A recess was taken till 7.30. 

At the evening session Gen. John Marshall Brown made remarks on the. im- 
portant part taken by the French in their efforts to colonize the coast of Maine. 
The remarks were prefatory to a translation by Prof. Warren of letters of 
Father Pierre Biard. 

Mr. James P. Baxter, the president of the Society, read a paper on ‘‘ Capt. 
Christopher Levett,” the English pioneer who made the first efforts to colonize 
on Casco Bay. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


[Tus Editor requests _ ey books for notice to state, for the information of 
a the price of © amount to be added for postage when sent by 


The Genesis of the United States. A Narrative of the Movements in England which 
resulted in the Plantation of North America by Englishmen, etc. etc. A series of 
Historical Manuscripts now first 5 together with a re-issue of rare Con- 
temporaneous Tracts, accompa: ical Memoranda, Notes and Brie 
Biographies. Collected, rg mal ited by ALEXANDER Brown. Wi 
one hundred portraits, maps and plans, in two vols. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. The Riverside Press. Cambridge. 1890. 
8vo. pp. xxxviii+1157 in the two volumes. Price $15 for the set. 


For two years and more, historical students have been looking with eager 
expectation for the appearance of the Genesis of the United States, by Alexan- 
der Brown of the Virginia Historical Society, a work, which it was understood 
would contain rare manuscripts discovered in the Archives of Simancas, relating 
to the early history of the English occupation of North America. 

This work has at last appeared, and justifies the expectations of those who 
are interested in this fascinating subject, upon so much light has récently 
been thrown by the publication of original documen painstaking historians. 
Before the advent of Bancroft, how little we had of a definite nature relating to 
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the beginnings of American History! The great historian set an example to 
the historians of his day, by collecting from every accessible source original 
documents as the foundation upon which to rear his work, and now students 
demand the publication, verbatim et literatim, of the documents themselves, that 
they may form their own conclusions and not take them at second hand. 

The documents which Mr. Brown presents us in his Genesis of the United 
States, comprise letters from the representatives of the Spanish government at 
the Court of James the First, with replies to them, and documents surrepti- 
tiously obtained by these representatives in London, the want of which has left 
a serious gap in the British Archives. The study of these documents reveals a 
curious condition of affairs at the English Court. Spain, jealous of the attempts 
of her English rivals to found colonies in the New World, was watching every 
movement with eager attention. Her wily agents in London were gathering 
every scrap of news from returning mariners and adventurers, and such infor- 
mation as they could, relative to colonial undertakings, from the King and Court, 
and posting them to Madrid without delay. If a map or document of any kind 
could be purchased or secured by the wily Spaniard, it was forwarded with 
comments upon it to the Spanish King, who was urged to take measures to 
thwart the efforts of England to found colonies, by attacking and destroying the 
colonists, whom Spanish writers assured Philip, the English King declared he 
would not protect. 

Besides the interesting documents from Spanish Archives in these two elegant 
volumes, Mr. Brown has given us extracts from, and an account of, rare con- 
temporaneous publications of the period of which he treats, and a mass of 
biographical matter of great value relating to the men who took part in the 
momentous drama then being enacted. Doubtless the author’s view of Captain 
John Smith will not be readily adopted by those who have been wont to regard 
him as a hero; but while we are in duty bound to award him all the praise that 
belongs to a daring adventurer, we should always remember that the marvellous 
achievements of which he is the hero, rest almost wholly upon his own evidence, 
and that a great deal of the history of American colonization in Smith’s time 
has hitherto been inaccessible. Smith was unmistakably a boaster, and has had 
a too prominent place in our history. Some Virginian writers have extolled 
him beyond reason, and it is well that a Virginian has taken the lead in placing 
him in a truer light. 

Mr. Brown is perhaps too tender in his treatment of James Stuart, a man of 
mean nature; cunning, secretive, penurious, and, if we may believe abundant 
evidence, an arrant coward. His treatment of Raleigh should forever condemn 
him in our estimation, certainly not less in the estimation of Virginians, and the 
documents in the Genesis are not calculated to increase our admiration of him ; 
however, perhaps we should contrast him with some of his brother Kings, 
before and since his day, among whom he does not appear to disadvantage. 
Certainly we must admit that colonization prospered during his reign, though 
we may be inclined to add, in spite of him. 

To New England readers, the discovery of the plan of the Popham Fort and 
the map of the coast at that early (date, is an event of no little interest, and 
these two plans alone are worth to them the price of the work. It is unneces- 
sary to speak of the mechanical excellence of these two sumptuous volumes, as 
the name of the publishers is sufficient guarantee of this; but we may express 
our admiration of the beautiful heliotypes, over one hundred in number, which 
adorn them. They are certainly the finest which have thus far been issued. 
Without doubt every book collector and student of history will not fail to 
— = work to add to his collection, which would be seriously incomplete 

thout it. 

By James P. Baxter, A.M., of Portland, Me. 


The Goodwins of Hartford, Connecticut. Descendants of William and Ozias 
Goodwin. Compiled for James Junros Goopwiy. Hartford, Conn.: Brown 
and Gross. 1891. 8vo. pp. 798. Price $6. 

This elegant volume is the result of a vast amount of patient and exhaustive 
research. The main work has been done by three careful and experienced 
genealogists. The English researches have been conducted by the Rev. Augus- 
tus Jessopp, D.D., rector of Scarning in Norfolk, England, who has long held 
a high place as an antiquary, and Henry F. Waters, A.M., whose genealogical 
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jas and important discoveries are so well known to our readers. The 
erican portion, by far the larger part of the volume, has been compiled by 
Mr. Frank Farnsworth Starr, of Middletown, Ct., whose previous labors in 
similar work well qualified him for the un b 
Mr. Goodwin in a brief preface gives an account of the origin of the work 
and the assistance rendered by different persons in working out the problems. 
We have first an article by the Rev. Dr. Jessopp on ‘‘ The Goodwins of East 
Anglia,” to which portion of E the brothers William and Ozias Goodwin 
have been traced. The surname been and is very widely distributed not 
only over England but over most of the northern countries of Europe, and is to 
be met with in very early times. The Rev. Dr. Jessopp’s article is exhaustive 
of the subject. He finds Goodwins in East Anglia as early as the fourteenth 
century, and he traces, with precision and fulness, the history of the families 
and prominent individuals which he finds there. He brings his record down to 
the seventeenth century, when the brothers William and Ozias left their native 


Mr. Waters’s ‘‘ Report of English Investigations” is the next article in the 
book. His first discovery which located in England the family he was in search 
of was in the will of Robert Woodward of Braintree in Essex, dated May 27, 
1640, in which the testator mentions his daughter Mary, wife of Ozias Good- 
win, ‘‘now in New-England.” This will he discovered in November, 1885. 
In June, 1887, his contract with the New-England Historic Genealogical Society 
having expired, Mr. Goodwin engaged him to make searches for him. ‘It was 
agreed upon between us,” says Mr. Waters, ‘‘ that I was to perform my part of 
the quest in the way I had been accustomed to work for years; i. ¢. I was to 
pursue a mousing method, hunting among wills of others besides Goodwins, 
in the hope to discover the objects of our search by side lights.” The field in 
which this work was to be done was indicated by the above discovery. It was 
while pursuing this general search for Mr. Goodwin that Mr. Waters made his 
recent discoveries relative to the parentage and kindred of Roger Williams 
and the ancestry of Washington; and he dedicates his pamphlet on the latter 
discovery to Mr. Goodwin, “in grateful recognition of his friendship and his 
liberality in supporting these researches.” The investigations in East Anglia 
furnish many reasons for thinking that relatives of the brothers have been 
found there. The will of Moses Wall of Braintree, Sept. 16, 1623, has the 
signature of a William Goodwin as a witness. The signature bears a strong re- 
semblance to that of Elder William Goodwin, written in New England. It has 
certain peculiarities which are found in signatures of Elder Goodwin, and other- 
wise bears so strong a resemblance to them that we cannot resist the belief that 
they were all written by one hand. Fac-similes of the autograph attached to 
Moses Wall’s will and of two known autographs of Elder William Goodwin are 
given by Mr. Waters, so that the reader can form his own opinion on this ques- 
tion. Mr. Waters in his report to Mr. Goodwin says: ‘‘I have preserved more 
than two hundred abstracts of wills bearing on your name, found in the Prero- 
gative Court of Canterbury, nearly one hundred and fifty collected in the Probate 
Registry at Ipswich, County of Suffolk, nearly fifty found at Norwich, and 
thirty or forty gathered from various smaller courts. Besides these I have 
examined and rejected many others which did not seem to me at the time worth 
the labor required to make notes from them. I have also made a partial exami- 
nation of Inquisitiones post mortem, Feet of Fines, Claus Rolls, Subsidy Lists, 
Parish Registers and the genealo manuscripts in the British Museum.” A 
selection from the material ga’ by him is printed in this volume. The 
research is to be continued this year, on Mr. Waters’s return to England, and we 
hope that his | arsenagpemess investigation of this subject will be rewarded with 
equally satisfactory results as his quests for Williams and Washington. 

A Biographical Sketch of William Goodwin by Rev. George Leon Walker, 
D.D., of Hartford, follows. Elder Goodwin was ‘‘ one of the strong and in- 
teresting figures discovered through the mists and half lights of our early New- 
England history. . . . The sometimes picturesque and the generally dignified and 
important character of the matter he was concerned with, awakens curiosity to 
know more of him and something of wonder that not more is known.” Rev. 
Dr. Walker furnishes an in account of the life of this Connecticut 
pioneer. It is followed with a careful sketch of the other brother, Ozias Good- 
win, by Charles J. Hoadly, LL.D., editor of the Colonial Records of Connecticut. 








; 
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We have next Mr. Starr’s full genealogical record of the descendants of William 
and Ozias Goodwin, with some account of other families of Goodwin before the 
Revolution. It fills more than six hundred pages of the book. The com- 
piler has spared no labor to make this genealogy thorough and complete, and 
has been remarkably successful in his efforts. He gives full details of the 
biography as well as the genealogy of the scattered members of this family. 
Few, if any, books devoted to the record of a family with such numerous and 
widely dispersed branches are so complete as this. The arrangement of the 
records deserves praise. It is simple and easily understood, and by it the 
descendants and ancestors of an individual are easily traced. Mr. Starr fur- 
nishes three excellent indexes, filling over fifty pages, the first giving the 
christian names of Goodwins with dates of births, the second the intermar- 
riages, and the third other surnames. He gives us ten tabular which 
are of great service in showing the relationship of certain individuals. 

The volume is handsomely printed by the University Press of Cambridge, 
and is embellished by twelve portraits of prominent Goodwins. 


The Union State. A Letter to our States-Rights Friend. By Joan C. Hurp, 
LL.D. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1890. 8vo. pp. 136. Price 75c. 
In this letter, or rather series of letters, Dr. Hurd presents with ability the 

theories antagonistic to state sovereignty. He has studied the subject with 

great thoroughness, and bases his arguments upon historic grounds, and upon 
general constitutional law. While we are inclined to traverse some of his 
statements, and to question his conclusions, we appreciate his candid and 
scholarly treatment of the great problems involved in the controversy. The 
author is familiar with the constitutions of foreign lands, and seeks to strengthen 
his position by reasoning that similar principles and interpretations apply to 
the United States. We think that while he sees clearly and presents ably the 
objections to state sovereignty, he loses sight of the greater and at the present 
time more threatening dangers of centralization. 

By George Kuhn Clarke, LL.B., Needham, Mass. 





DEATHS. 


Hawry Arxinson Green, Esq., died at of Boston, when that town was made a 
his residence in Newbury Street, Bos- city in 1822. She was born at Boston, 
ton, on Jan, 8, 1891, He was a son of Feb. 23, 1811, and lived to the advanced 
Dr. Joshua and Eliza (Lawrence) G e of 79 years, 10 months and 14 days. 

















and born at Groton, on April 29, 1828. 
He was educated at the academy in his 
native town, and in 1846 came to Boston 
to live. At the time of his death, and 
for many years previously, he was a 
member of the firm of Mackintosh, 
Green & Co. His wife, Mrs. Emily 
(Wagner) Green, died on Jan, 4, 1886. 
Mr. Green left two married children: 
Mrs. Caroline ng a Green, wife of 
William Amory Meredith, of London, 
England ; and William Lawrence Green, 
of Albany, N. Y. The interment took 
place at Groton. 


Mrs. Mary Ann Sressrns, widow of Dr. 
John B. Stebbins, died quite suddenly at 
her home, 465 W. B way, S. Boston, 
Tuesday morning, Jan. 6, 1891, shortly 
after 7 o'clock. She was the youngest 


child of the Hon. a itman, 
first Ch. Justice of the Municipal Court 


She leaves two children, Oliver B. 
Stebbins, a valued contributor to the 
ReaisTzr and a useful member of the 
New-England Historic Genealogical 
Society, and Mrs. Anna B. Gray, 
wife of ex-Alderman Hollis R. Gray 
of Malden, three granddaughters, to 
whom she was devotedly attached, and 
one great-granddaughter. “Mrs. Steb- 
bins,” says the South Boston Inquirer, 
“was a woman of extremely 
disposition, fond of society and public 
entertainments of all kinds, and of a 
sensitive, ardent temperament. She had 
pecs sates x Iatnncs to, ron had hee of 
menced m reparations for, t - 
ebration of her goth birthday on the 23d 
of the next month, a celebration which 
we come, ad health had been 
failing for the last two years, 
Sho h Aas was able to be sreaiak at 
the i festivities at the house 
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of her daughter, Mrs. Gray, and was in 
good spirits on that occasion. The 
immediate cause of her death was bron- 
chial trouble combined with a heart- 
failure, from which at her great age she 
was unable to rally.” 


Mrs. Saran Dropatr Garprner THomp- 
son died March 8, 1891, at her late resi- 
dence, 25 La Fayette Place, city of New 
York. She was the widow of David 
Thompson of New York, and daugh- 
ter of the late John Lyon Gardiner 
of Gardiner’s Island. She was born 
Nov. 1, 1807; married May 10, 1827, 
at the Manor House, Gardiner’s Island. 
Mrs. Thompson was a lady of great 
refinement and culture, and through 
her long life, extending over 83 years, 
she held a high place in the esteem of 
a large circle of New York’s most in- 
fluential people. Her husband David 
Thompson, who was born May 3, 1798, 
died February 22, 1871. He occupied 
many important financial positions with 
great credit and honor, and at the time 
of his death was president of the New 
York Life Insurance & Trust Company 
and vice president of the Bank of 
America. Mrs. Thompson was a de- 
scendant in the 8th generation from 
Lion Gardiner, whose settlement of 
Gardiner’s Island in 1639 was the first 
English settlement in New York. 


Mrs. Ex1sza G. Waters, widow of the 
late Hon. Joseph G. Waters, died at 
her home, 80 Washington Square, 
Salem, Mass., Tuesday evening, Nov. 
13, 1890, at the advanced age of 92 
years 9 months. She was the mother 
of Henry F. Waters, A.M., whose Eng- 
lish Genealogical Gleanings and other 
contributions to the RecisTzr are well 
known. 

The Salem Gazette of November 21st 
says of her: She was “the wife of an 
honored citizen, the devoted mother of 
quite a large family, the mistress of a 
home that was noted for its wide and 
cordial hospitality. She was a woman 
of such genial spirit that she drew a 
large circle of friends about her, and to 
the last kept up her interest in them. 
Long after people of her have re- 
tired from active social duties, Mrs. 
Waters was not only able, but desired 
to visit among her friends, to attend to 
the affairs of her =— Dey dis- 

se genial hospitality. e was 
sae in spirit, though the weight of 
ears rested upon her. No one can 
elp recalling with pleasure her cheer- 
ful greeting, her genuine affection, which 
flowed out so naturally, and made her 


a centre of attraction for so many years. 
She was a home-maker, and no more 
beautiful sight have we known than to 
see her living under the shelter of her 
roof-tree, far beyond fourscore years, 
the object of the devoted love of her 
sons, the admiration of her neighbors 
and friends; with ability to think and 
plan, and execute almost as well as in 
the days of her youth. What a witness 
is such a life to God’s unfailing good- 
ness and love. We may rejoice that 
she has lived so long, and now 


*Life’s blessings all enjoyed, life’s labors 


done, 
Serenely to her final rest has passed 
While the soft memory of her virtues yet 
Lingers, like twilight hues when the bright 
sun is set.’ ” 


Miss Carotinzg Quincy WeENDELL died at 
her residence, No. 38 Pleasant Street, 
Portsmouth, N. H., on Saturday, De- 
cember 20, 1890. She was the second 
daughter of the late Jacob* Wendell 
and Mehetabel Rindge Rogers of that 
place, and was the last representative 
of her family resident there. At the 
time of her death shé was within a few 
days of her seventieth year, having been 
born upon December 24, 1820, at the 
oid homestead, in the very room where 
she passed ~~ Upon the death 
of her father, which occurred August 
27, 1865, she inherited the homestead, 
and continued to reside there unin- 
terruptedly until her death. In her, 
the sentiment of family loyalty was 
strongly illustrated. She inherited the 
historical and antiquarian tastes of her 
father, and it was her special care that 
the old home should retain unimpaired 
the familiar atmosphere of the past, in 
the old-fashioned furnishings of the 
last century. 

Miss Wendell was a descendant in 
the seventh generation (see RecisTER, 
July, 1882), from Evert Jansen' Wen- 
del, the first American ancestor of the 
name, who emigrated from Embden, in 
East Friesland, to the Dutch Province 
of New Netherland (the present New 
York) in 1642. She obtained her middle 
name of Quincy from her t-grand- 
mother on her father’s side, Elizabeth, 
the second daughter of Judge Edmund 
and Dorothy (Flynt) Quincy of Brain- 
tree, Mass., who married John* Wen- 
dell, of Boston, Nov. 10, 1724. On the 
maternal side she came of stanch 
Puritan Lineage, being the great-great- 

ddaughter of the Rev. Nathaniel 

gers, minister of the First (North 

sy yaar Church of Portsmouth, 
from 1699 until 1723. 
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